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To  the  Faculty  and  Students: 

The  publication  of  a  student  magazine  of  university 
calibre  calls  for,  even  demands  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
minds.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  its  existence,  it 
presents  tangible  evidence  of  the  degree  of  scholarship  to 
which  the  students  have  attained  and  furnishes  a  ready 
yardstick  by  which  the  stature  of  the  school  as  a  school  can 
be  and  is  measured.  Incidentally,  too,  it  sets  forth  in  cold 
print  the  students'  attainments  in  the  art  of  literary  expres- 
sion. All  this  is  so  obvious  a  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  stressing  it. 

As  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly,  we  assume  our  full 
share  of  responsibility;  we  aim  to  make  the  magazine  rep- 
resentative of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  of  each  of  its 
respective  departments.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  however, 
this  simply  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  personal 
interest  and  assistance  of  the  faculty.  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  putting  our  case  squarely  before  you  to  solicit 
your  direct  assistance  in  making  the  magazine  what  we  all 
wish  it  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Editors 
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FAIRMOUNT  PARK 

Beyond  the  limitless  dark  sea  of  tree-tops 

Surging  in  endless  rhythm  to  the  west; 

Beyond  the  steeples  of  the  great  twin-towers 

Pointing  ever-upward,  upward  to  the  sky; 

Beyond  the  white  and  yellow  orbs  of  the  city-lights, — 

Pale  stars  against  a  rolling  sea  of  black, — 

Beyond,  beyond  our  eyes'  land's-end 

We  saw  the  writhing  clouds,  gaunt  and  dark, 

Whilst  behind  and  thru  them  ever  and  anon 

Fitful  lightnings  flashed, 

The  footlights  of  the  stage  of  God; 

And  in  their  fulgent  glare  we  saw 

Huge,  hoary  shapes  of  ages  long  ago: 

Giants  of  Jotunheim  and  gods  of  Asgard 

And  all  the  wild  Valkyries  of  Valhalla 

Before  whom  the  puny  works  of  men 

Dwindle  and  are  pale. 

And  as  we  stood  upon  the  hill  that  night, — 
The  works  of  man  beneath  us,  the  trees 
Surging  out  for  countless  miles  beyond, 
Before  us  and  about  all  the  might 
Of  Nature, — we  could  not  but  feel 
Weak,  and  helpless,  and  alone. 

Yet  as  we  stood  together  we  were  brave, 
For  in  our  deep  emotion  was  the  power 
Of  all  the  world,  and  in  it  we  were  strong. 
For  as  we  clasped  each  others'  hands  we  felt 
The  age-old  force  that  rules  the  world,  the  love 
That  rides  triumphant  over  storms  and  deeds  of  men. 

George  Peter  Skow 
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HERITAGE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Louis  J.  A.  Meecier 


With  the  passing  years  our  colleges  and  universities  are  be- 
coming a  more  essential  and  distinctive  part  of  the  American 
educational  system.  As  we  call  the  roll  of  these  colleges  Ave 
realize  that  their  foundations  reach  back  to  the  days  of  the  first 
settlements  in  the  march  of  the  nation  towards  the  Pacific.  These 
institutions  have  been  from  the  beginning  intimately  and  decid- 
edly American.  If  there  was  one  sentiment  that  dominated  the 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women  who  opened  our  western  lands,  it 
was  the  sense  of  freedom,  i  They  were  conscious  of  and  prized 
the  guarantee  which  the  constitution  gave  them  to  build  homes 
and  schools  for  their  children  and  churches  for  the  worship  of 
God  without  the  slightest  fear  of  state  interference.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  things  of  God  and  of  the  rights  of  God-made  man, 
as  distinct  from  the  rights  of  Caesar,  is  the  basic  principle  of 
the  freedom  which  both  built  the  west  and  insured  its  progress. 
On  the  one  hand  Catholicism  expanded  untrammelled,  despite 
the  sporadic  local  bigotry  of  non-Catholic  immigrant  groups,  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  principle  of  American  polity;  on  the 
other,  Catholicism,  ever  ready  to  assert  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  became  the  bulwark  of  the  nation,  as 
well  against  lawlessness  as  against  the  spread  of  un-American 
political  theories. 

How  mutually  beneficial  has  been  this  conjunction  of  Catholic 
and  of  distinctively  American  principles  recent  events  in  other 
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lands  have  made  us  more  fully  realize.  Here  at  home  time  is 
bringing  out  vividly  the  special  contributions  which  our  educa- 
tors have  ever  been  ready  to  put  at  the  service  of  the  nation, — 
the  corporate  wisdom  of  the  Church  as  the  educator  of  the  whole 
Occident.  The  Church  is  as  wise  as  she  is  old.  Were  we  to  go 
back  of  the  Christian  era,  the  length  of  years  she  has  existed,  we 
should  reach  beyond  the  age  of  even  mythical  Greek  history; 
yet  Plato  and  Aristotle  gave  the  western  world  the  humanistic 
philosophy  which  set  man  clearly  distinct  both  from  God  and 
from  the  rest  of  nature.  Christianity  confirmed  and  supplement- 
ed their  findings,  incorporated  their  data  and  carried  them  on 
with  her  own  inheritance.  Thus  she  finally  won  the  allegiance 
of  the  best  minds  of  decadent  antiquity,  and  when  the  barbar- 
ians, whom  the  Roman  empire  had  held  at  bay  for  four  hundred 
years,  seeped  through  into  southern  lands,  the  Church  gradually 
brought  up  the  mingled  masses  of  western  peoples  from  slavery 
and  serfdom  to  the  relative  independence  of  the  medieval  towns- 
men and  of  the  citizens  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Pagan- 
ism had  erected  its  temples  to  deify  autocrats ;  medieval  democ- 
racies reared  Gothic  Cathedrals  to  the  God  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  shadow  of  these  cathedrals,  schools  came  into  being  which 
made  the  scholastic  synthesis  between  the  best  pagan  thought 
and  the  Christian  revelation.  When,  thanks  to  further  economic 
progress  and  the  invention  of  printing  easier  contacts  could  be 
made  with  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Church, 
through  its  teaching  orders,  succeeded  again  in  incorporating 
the  best  of  pagan  thought  and  the  art  techniques  of  antiquity 
into  the  educational  system  of  the  day.  The  Jesuit  colleges  with 
their  "ration  studiorum"  educated  the  aristocracies  and  bour- 
geoisies of  Europe  for  two  hundred  years. 

The  rest  is  recent  history,  so  recent  that  we  are  still  living  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  needed  readjustments.  As  opposed  to  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  when  the  upper  classes 
only  could  enjoy  the  best  that  the  race  had  produced,  and  as 
opposed  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when,  in 
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Europe,  the  upper  middle  class  gradually  displaced  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  saw,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  sufficient  leisure  to  insure  more  than  technical  skills 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  The  possibility  of  this  new  era 
was  again  largely  due  to  economic  factors.  Mechanical  inven- 
tions facilitated  the  creation  of  wealth  on  a  scale  absolutely  im- 
possible earlier,  till  gradually  higher  wages  insured  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  people  enough  leisure  in  their  youth  to 
secure  a  higher  education.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  American  educators  to  realize  the  consequent  confusion  which 
is  all  the  greater  because  the  economic  progress  through  con- 
centration on  the  material  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing 
bewilderment  as  to  ultimate  values.  Catholic  students  of  the 
resultant  situation  do  not  have  to  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  for 
themselves  the  present  day  philosophical  and  educational  chaos 
or  even  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  It  has  been  minutely  done  for 
them  by  non-Catholics. 

Most  present  day  Protestants  are  more  than  willing  to  recog- 
nize that  they  have  little  in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Eeformation  era.  Luther  and  Calvin  are  seen  to  have  separated 
from  the  Catholic  Church  only  to  distort  some  of  her  doctrine 
into  wholly  unacceptable  tenets.  In  fact  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth,  there  was  such 
a  violent  recoil  from  their  conception  of  man's  total  natural  de- 
pravity that  a  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  automatically  suffi- 
cient goodness  of  man's  nature  developed.  But  the  resulting 
optimistic  romanticism  has  in  turn  been  discredited,  while,  to- 
day, Protestantism  is  fast  disintegrating  and  giving  place  to  a 
naturalistic  pragmatism  with  no  belief  in  a  personal  God  whose 
mind  and  will  are  the  source  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence  a  tend- 
ency to  seek  to  establish  a  purely  relative  code  of  behavior  in 
terms  of  personal  and  social  well-being.  But  with  the  denial  of 
a  spirit  above  man,  a  denial  that  made  all  religion  impossible, 
came  the  further  denial  of  a  spirit  in  man,  with  the  consequence 
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that  the  possibility  of  freewill,  responsibility,  morality  are  called 
in  question  and  we  are  to  regard  ourselves  merely  as  conscious 
complexes  of  determined  physical  changes  which  must  stop  with 
death. 

Evidently  for  such  an  animal  there  can  be  no  religious  educa- 
tion. What,  then,  shall  his  secular  education  be?  It  can  aim 
only  at  fitting  him  to  live  this  life.  But  at  what  level  of  life,  and 
who  shall  assign  the  level?  If  this  life  be  all,  why  not  get  all  we 
can  out  of  it  without  regard  for  our  neighbor?  Hence  the  tend- 
ency to  look  to  the  state  to  step  in  once  for  all,  and  by  social 
control  muster  the  nation  into  a  vast  army  under  its  autocratic 
direction.  "But  this  is  the  Bussian  state,' '  you  say.  Quite  so. 
Let  naturalistic  philosophies  prevail,  and  the  American  political 
and  social  ideals  are  doomed.  Our  ideals  stem  from  a  philosophy 
which  holds  that  man  must  discover  the  laws  based  on  eternal 
righteousness ;  that  he  is  free  to  choose  and  follow  them  and  thus 
secure  personal  and  social  harmony  through  the  fulfillment  of 
the  will  of  God,  whose  help  he  must  seek  through  prayer  •  ' '  Thy 
Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'7 
With  two  such  philosophies  it  is  evident  that  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  bewilderment.  Not  only  have  we  reached  a  period  of 
necessary  economic  readjustments,  but  we  have  to  choose  definite- 
ly between  opposite  sets  of  philosophical  principles. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  the  Catholic  Church  stands  un- 
perturbed because  in  its  tradition  it  has  kept  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  its  long  past.  Supernaturally  the  reason  is  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  with  her;  but  even  naturally  it  has  a  corporate 
wisdom  which  saves  its  members  from  those  violent  oscillations 
of  thought  which  a  break  with  the  past  necessarily  brings  about. 
The  Church  understands  the  nature  and  implications  of  our 
present-day  philosophical  vagaries.  Far  from  representing  pro- 
gress they  are  really  but  developments  of  the  feebler  phases  of 
pagan  thought  which  she  displaced  to  make  Christian  civilization 
possible.     The  Church  has  lived  through  too  many  ephemeral 
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modernities  to  be  enthused  or  frightened  by  the  call  of  the 
modern. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  growing  anarchy  of 
social  and  educational  theories,  the  Catholic  American  school 
system  holds  fast  to  its  fundamental  principles.  "Yes,"  some 
critics  may  say,  "it  is  static,  it  is  medieval,  it  is  not  modern." 
The  answer  is  that  medieval,  as  opposed  to  modern,  has  little 
real  significance.  The  opposition  is  between  the  abiding  and  the 
changing.  Medieval  armor  was  modern  in  its  time.  Modern 
armor  plate  may  be  as  obsolete  tomorrow  as  the  medieval  armor 
is  today.  But  there  is  something  common  to  both  that  will  never 
grow  obsolete :  the  principle  behind  both  medieval  armor  and 
modern  armor  plate,  is  the  need  of  finding  a  protective  device 
more  powerful  than  the  changing  mode  of  attack.  In  education 
the  question  need  not  be,  for  instance,  whether  Latin  or  Greek 
should  be  taught  now  because  they  were  taught  in  the  Middle 
Ages  or  in  the  post-Renaissance  era,  but  whether  Latin  and  Greek 
offer  abiding  values  for  human  education.  ^Catholic  education 
has  always  been  synthetic,  a  changing  synthesis  in  a  changing 
world.  It  was  an  organic  synthesis  with  an  abiding  core,  because 
the  being  to  be  educated  whether  in  the  middle  ages  or  after  the 
Renaissance,  or  in  our  own  democratic  age  remains  essentially 
the  same,  if  accidentally  different.  As  he  is  a  rational  being 
whose  end  is  God,  he  must  learn  to  live  in  terms  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  and  eternal  righteousness,  in  order  to  reach 
his  destiny.  For  the  Catholic  then  not  only  the  elucidation  and 
transmission  of  Christianity,  but  its  transfusion  into  a  mode 
of  life  will  always  be  the  essential  feature  of  his  educational 
system. 

A  matter  of  recent  concern  to  our  non-Catholic  colleagues  is 
the  problem  of  education  in  a  democratic  era.  In  a  democracy, 
as. the  people  are  presumably  to  pass  on  all  central  policies  of 
government,  they  should  be  educated.  That  principle  has,  no 
doubt,  been  beneficient.    But  how  far  can  all  be  educated?    Are 
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all  to  have  a  college  education?  If  many  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  education  for  which  the  college  stands  traditionally, 
is  the  college  to  lower  its  standards  till  it  finds  the  level  of  their 
capacities?  Again,  Catholic  educators  long  ago  answered  that 
question.  God  has  given  all  men  equal  rights  to  whatever  is 
necessary  for  salvation,  but  as  far  as  this  present  existence  is 
concerned  experience  proves  that  men  are  born  unequal  in  ca- 
pacities. The  Church  has  always  sought  to  test  out  these  capaci- 
ties. It  has  opened  its  monasteries,  its  schools,  its  highest  offices 
to  the  sons  of  the  poor  and  illiterate.  But  it  has  always  been 
aware  of  the  obvious  fact  that  to  be  able  to  absorb,  transmit,  and 
develop  the  highest  inheritances  of  the  race  require  an  intellig- 
ence and  tenacity  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men.  To  remain 
in  its  colleges  the  student  has  always  had  to  prove  that  he  could 
and  would  do  what  was  necessary  to  reach  the  standards  that 
must  be  maintained  at  the  various  levels,  if  these  inheritances 
are  to  be  preserved.  The  Church  has  always  distinguished  be- 
tween higher  and  lower  education  and  recognized  their  prob- 
lems as  distinct. 

What  then  must  the  college  teach?  This,  too,  has  been  a  burn- 
ing question  among  non- Catholic  educators.  "It  must  teach 
whatever  the  student  wants  to  learn, ' '  said  the  advocates  of  the 
elective  system.  When  the  system  broke  down  because  students 
elected  only  what  was  easiest,  the  answer  was  changed  to :  "The 
student  must  concentrate  about  one-half  of  his  time  on  the  sub- 
ject he  likes  best."  But  it  then  appeared,  at  least  to  some  who 
are  in  personal  contact  with  students  working  under  this  sys- 
tem, that  the  confusion  between  secondary  and  higher  education 
had  not  been  solved.  For  unless  the  student  has  had  a  general 
training  before  he  enters  into  the  special  training  of  a  concen- 
tration system,  he  merely  becomes  lop-sided  in  the  direction  of 
his  choice. 

What  should  the  general  training  include  ?  Backgrounds  and 
skills,  no  doubt:  background  of  history,  philosophy,  and  litera- 
ture with  the  control  of  the  tools  necessary  for  further  progress ; 
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the  habit  of  reading  intelligently,  of  speaking  and  writing  effec- 
tively, mastery  of  such  languages  as  are  necessary  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  wherever  it  has  been  best  expounded.  But 
knowledge,  after  all,  is  a  vague  term,  and  so  vast  today  that  no 
man  can  compass  it.  The  encyclopaedia  contains  more  of  actual 
knowledge  than  a  man  can  learn  in  a  lifetime.  Education,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  even  been  defined  as  what  remains  after  all 
that  has  been  learned  has  been  forgotten.  Who,  then,  is  the  edu- 
cated man?  The  Catholic  college  has  never  wobbled  on  that 
issue.  Heir  of  Aristotle  through  the  medieval  synthesis,  heir  of 
all  the  best  of  the  literary  craftsmanship  of  antiquity,  through 
the  Renaissance  synthesis  of  the  "  ratio  studiorum,"  it  kept  the 
thought  clear  that  what  distinguishes  man  in  the  natural  order 
is  the  intellect.  His  is  the  capacity  to  abstract,  to  discover  the 
universal  in  the  particular  and  thus  to  establish  standards;  to 
note  likenesses  and  differences  and  thus  to  make  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  these  standards;  to  reason  on  the  basis  of  these  judg- 
ments ;  to  fit  the  particular  to  the  universal,  to  mold  the  special 
matter  of  the  different  arts,  especially  the  art  of  life,  according 
to  the  universal  patterns  conceived  by  the  intellect  with  the  help 
of  the  imagination. 

Because  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins  after  them,  held  on  the 
whole  to  this  conception  of  man,  which  Christianity  confirmed, 
classical  literature  was  found  at  the  Renaissance  to  be  suited  ad- 
mirably for  training  in  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect  which  make 
human  progress  possible.  Thus  the  " ratio  studiorum"  of  the 
Jesuits  gave  the  world  an  education  system  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  changing  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  must  remain 
unexcelled  as  a  part  of  that  general  training  which  one  must  have 
in  order  to  enter  fully  into  one  's  estate  as  a  man.  Hence  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  college  has  never  experienced  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  secondary  and  higher  education. 

The  function  of  the  college  as  opposed  to  that  of  technical 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  university  on  the  other,  is  to 
give  what  deserves  to  be  called  a  liberal  education, — one  which 
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sets  man  free  from  the  narrowness  of  the  particular  time  and 
place  and  leads  him  to  dwell  in  the  world  of  universal  values,  to 
live  in  terms  of  abiding  principles  and  standards.  Thus  the 
Catholic  college  became  an  institution  for  true  leadership;  for 
without  the  capacity  to  work  out  standards, — an  ideal  pattern 
in  conformity  with  objective  truth  according  to  which  the  par- 
ticular situation  must  be  handled,  there  can  be  no  genuine  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  today  non- Catholic 
educators,  after  frantic  oscillations  in  various  directions,  are 
beginning  to  seek  stabilization  on  the  original  positon  of  the 
Catholic  college. 

Take  the  problem  of  fundamental  organization.  The  original 
Catholic  college  course  was  a  seven  year  unit,  begun  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  even  earlier,  with  graduation  between  eighteen  and 
twenty.  The  European  non-Catholic  system  retained  this  type 
of  organization  in  the  "lycee. "  But  in  the  United  States  a  four- 
year  college  course  was  grafted  on  a  four-year  high  school  course 
begun  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  This  not  only  retards 
college  graduation  until  about  the  twenty-second  year,  but  it 
leaves  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  complete- 
ly scrambled,  with  a  consequent  confusion  between  secondary 
and  higher  education.  What  are  American  educators  trying  to 
do  today  if  not  to  get  rid  of  this  mess,  when  they  look  with  favor 
on  a  combination  of  two  years  of  junior  high  school,  three  years 
of  high  school  and  two  years  of  junior  college  ?  This  is  the  seven- 
year  pattern  of  the  traditional  Catholic  college. 

It  is  no  less  startling  to  see  that  at  the  very  time  that  Catholic 
colleges  were  rewriting  their  catalogues  in  terms  of  courses  in 
order  to  facilitate  credits  in  non-Catholic  institutions,  the  non- 
Catholic  colleges,  under  the  leadership  of  Harvard,  were  begin- 
aing  to  bemoan  their  thraldom  to  the  disjointed  course-system 
and  l  ryingto  remedy  its  evils.  The  means  taken  were  the  tutorial 
system,  designed  to  unify  the  student's  development,  the  general 
examination  designed  to  test  it,  and  finally,  the  housing  of  stu- 
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dents  with  resident  tutors  and  visiting  professors  to  help  toward 
a  distinct  formation.  Whatever  the  results  of  these  drastic  and 
costly  experiments  may  be,  it  should  be  evident  that  they  were 
merely  seeking  to  recover  the  inexpensive  advantages  of  the 
Jesuit  system  which  entrusted  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
classes  to  the  same  specially  trained  man.  Latin,  Greek  and 
English  were  not  regarded  as  so  many  courses,  but  as  so  many 
means  to  put  the  student  in  touch  with  the  founts  of  his  cultural 
inheritance,  to  train  him  in  analysis  and  judgment  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  values  and  in  the  art  of  well  ordered  expression. 
Moreover,  the  system  entailed  and  encouraged  such  intercourse 
between  professors  and  students  through  debating  societies, 
academies,  and  informal  discussions,  as  led  them  to  live  together 
a  genuine  Christian  humanism. 

Besides  the  questions  of  administration  and  method,  there  are 
the  larger  questions  of  course-content.  Here  again  the  Catholic 
college,  to  retain  its  leadreship,  has  only  to  remain  true  to  its 
traditions.  What  characterizes  that  tradition  is  the  grounding 
of  the  college  work  on  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  a 
number  of  Catholic  colleges  Greek  has  been  made  an  elective 
even  for  the  standard  A.  B.  course.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  change  might  indicate  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
educational  theory  at  the  basis  of  the  traditional  Catholic  col- 
lege. Not  only  is  Greek  superior  to  Latin  as  a  synthetic  language 
and  hence  as  a  discipline,  but  the  Greek  writers  were  the  models 
of  adequate  expression  and  supreme  taste,  and  the  Greek  phil- 
osophers the  masters  of  thought  for  the  Latins  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  Without  that  intimate  initiation  at  the  shrines  of 
Greek  thought  and  feeling  which  the  study  of  the  idiom  alone  can 
gives  us,  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  the  ideal  of  a  truly  humanistic 
education.  Catholic  educators  who  may  have  been  too  ready  to 
surrender  the  birthright  of  an  integral  classical  heritage  for  a 
mess  of  disjointed  courses  under  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
or  immediate  environment  may  well  take  heart.  They  did  not 
yield  without  misgivings  and  regrets  and  many  of  their  non- 
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Catholic  colleagues  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
right  in  their  resistancy.  Not  only  are  European  educators  re- 
storing Greek  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  A.  B.  curriculum,  but 
a  whole  school  of  American  critics,  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  consequences  of  a  narrowly  utilitarian  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, are  now  looking  upon  the  recovery  of  classical  humanism 
at  its  source  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  that  reorientation  of 
modern  thought  which  is  needed  to  save  occidental  civilization. 
This  humanistic  movement  should  be  the  more  interesting  to 
Catholic  educators  as  it  recognizes  the  need  of  religion  for  this 
reorientation,  and  points  out  that  no  religion  is  possible  without 
the  sense  of  that  dualistic  conception  of  man  which  was  the  glory 
of  Green  philosophy  and  literature.  By  the  same  token,  this 
program  has  always  allied  a  strong  philosophical  discipline  to 
its  literary  studies ;  and  the  resurgent  humanism  in  non-Catholic 
circles  is  based  precisely  on  the  realization  that  without  a  dual- 
istic philosophical  system  which  alone  can  safeguard  standards, 
there  can  be  no  genuine  literary  criticism,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  critical  appraisal  of  values  in  any  domain. 

On  all  counts,  then,  the  traditional  Catholic  educational  sys- 
tem has  been  vindicated.  Far  from  having  to  follow  others,  it  is 
evident  that  it  can  best  serve  the  country  by  developing  fear- 
lessly from  within  in  the  light  of  its  own  tested  principles.  It  is 
true  that  the  two  years  which  the  American  Catholic  college  has 
added  to  the  original  program  of  the  Catholic  classical  college 
might  lead  to  the  confusion  between  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  which  the  non-Catholic  college  finds  itself.  But  this 
addition  may  very  easily  be  changed  from  a  possible  evil  into  a 
great  opportunity.  It  may  furnish  just  the  additional  time  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Catholic  college  system  a  model  for  the  country 
as  a  preparation  for  life  on  a  truly  humanistic  plane  and  for  the 
development  of  a  broad  spirit  of  scholarship. 

Let  Greek  be  restored  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
of  the  standard  course.  Let  the  additional  time  available  be  used 
for  the  integration  of  the  study  of  two  modern  languages.    Let 
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background  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  civilization,  in  medieval 
European  civilization,  in  Greek,  Latin  and  medieval  thought,  in 
comparative  European  literature  since  the  Eenaissance,  and  in 
the  problems  of  today,  be  distributed  throughout  the  four  years. 
With  mathematics  and  science,  and  especially  the  philosophy 
courses  regularly  provided,  the  American  Catholic  college  grad- 
uate can  be  without  a  peer  in  the  country.  He  will  not  only  have 
secured  the  full  perspective  of  occidental  cultural  history  and 
thought,  but  he  will  have  been  thoroughly  disciplined,  through 
actual  contact  with  the  great  masterpieces  in  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written.  He  will  not  only  be  prepared  to  judge 
his  age  in  terms  of  abiding  values,  but  he  will  be  equipped  for  the 
appreciation  and  the  development  of  productive  scholarship. 

The  students  and  graduates  of  our  colleges  should  be  proud  of 
their  institutions.  In  so  far  as  these  need  to  strengthen  their 
offerings  and  to  develop  their  graduate  work,  alumni  should 
stand  behind  them.  The  growth  of  our  non-Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  depended  directly  on  the  loyalty  of  their  alumni.  It 
must  be  the  same  with  our  Catholic  education  system.  Certain 
as  we  may  be  of  the  tirelessly  unselfish  zeal  of  our  Catholic  teach- 
ing orders,  we  Catholic  laymen  must  recover  the  spirit  of  which 
the  founders  of  Creighton  University  gave  such  a  unique  example. 


A  slight  tree 

Waving  its  arms 

In  fear  and  apprehension 

At  the  storm  coming 

Is  like 

A  frightened  child. 

A.  E.  L. 
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SHADOWS 


The  summer  slowly  comes  to  end, 
And  with  it  you  have  gone,  my  friend; 
The  heat  crushed  flowers  softly  bend 
To  lay  their  faded,  withered  heads 
Upon  the  sweet  earth's  mother-beds; 
Around  the  house  the  trees  stand  straight, 
As  if  in  expectancy  they  wait 
To  drop  their  leaves  upon  the  ground 
Where  as  a  child  you  romped  around, 
Where  as  a  girl  you  walked  along 
And  in  abandon  sang  your  song. 

Upon  the  bluffs  the  shadows  lay, 

Lingering  memories  of  the  day 

We  sat  and  watched  the  world  at  play; 

How  glad  we  were  in  friendship's  hold, 

To  feel  the  things  we  left  untold, 

In  youth's  brave  joys  we  knew  no  fears. 

And  touched  our  lips  to  the  gourd  of  years. 

The  future  saw  the  aches  we'd  know, 
When  one  was  left  to  watch  the  other  go; 
Though  shattered  is  our  dream  tonight, 
The  memories  are  a  gleam  of  white, 
In  all  this  dark  of  empty  pain 
For  joys  we  shall  not  share  again. 

Rose  Rita  Cangelosi 


SOLACE 

Phoebe  McCaethy 

The  ground  fell  away  sharply  in  front  of  the  cabin  and  a 
rickety  flight  of  steps,  some  fifteen  in  number,  led  down  to  the 
beach  below.  A  withered  old  fisherman  stood  in  the  cabin  door 
surveying  a  figure  on  the  sands.  Gregory  Hall  was  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  his  long,  almost  fierce  strides  indicating  a 
troubled  state  of  mind.  There  was  a  tiny  glare  as  he  lit  a  cigar- 
ette, and  a  few  moments  later  a  slender  flaming  arc  was  de- 
scribed as  he  flicked  it  into  the  lake.  As  the  old  man  watched  he 
noted  that  Gregory's  pace  gradually  fell  in  with  the  rhythmical 
lapping  of  the  waters  against  the  shore. 

The  old  man  stroked  his  beard  reflectively,  then  shaking  his 
head  he  made  his  way  to  the  stairs.  With  his  cane  he  sounded 
each  step,  clutching  the  bannister  with  his  left  hand.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  Gregory  had  seated 
himself  in  the  prow  of  a  boat  anchored  nearby  and  had  lighted 
another  cigarette. 

"Well,  Greg,  how  have  you  been  faring ?" 

"Hullo,  Dad."  The  two  shook  hands.  "Pretty  well.  Glad 
you  came  over,  though.  I've  had  enough  of  my  own  company 
these  last  two  days." 

It  was  "Dad's"  turn  now  to  light  up.  Greg  watched  the 
gnarled  fingers  at  their  accustomed  task.  "Dad"  was  a  great 
scout,  he  was  thinking,  yes — sir,  a  great  scout.  "Dad"  he  had 
known  for  years,  ever  since  as  a  boy  he  had  been  coming  north 
during  the  summers.      Just  why  everyone  called  him  "Dad" 
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Greg  couldn't  say,  but  he  could  always  vouch  that  Dad  Perkins 
was  a  real  friend. 

"Well,  Greg,  it  looks  like  good  fishing  tomorrow.' ' 

"That  it  does,"  Greg  agreed. 

"Caught  any  big  ones  these  two  days?" 

"Nothing  extra, — one  nice  seven-pound  Northern  yesterday." 

' '  You  don 't  say, — any  bass  1 ' ' 

"Quite  a  few." 

"You're  thin,  Greg," — the  old  man  abruptly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Reckon  I  am,  Dad.    You're  looking  fit." 

"Oh,  sure.  You'd  better  plan  on  staying  a  month  or  so.  I'll 
send  you  back  a  new  man,"  Dad  promised. 

Greg  nodded  assent.  No  matter  how  harrassed  and  tired  he 
had  been  when  he  came  up  to  the  lake,  he  had  always,  in  the  past, 
acquired  a  strange  tranquillity,  a  power  of  seeing  things  in  the 
right  perspective.  Just  what  caused  this  relaxation,  Greg  didn't 
know,  but  he  had  sought  the  lake  again  in  hope  of  finding  peace. 
Thus  far  it  had  eluded  him. 

The  old  man  spoke  again:  "Yes,  sir,  you  need  a  bit  of  fix- 
ing up." 

Greg  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  hesitated.  He  gazed 
at  the  foam  that  the  waves  had  driven  into  the  lee  of  the  boat. 
After  a  moment  he  began:  "Dad,  I'm  scarcely  myself.  Some- 
thing has  been  preying  on  my  mind.    Its, — I  can't  shake  it." 

"Why,  boy,  that  isn't  like  you. "  Dad  called  men  of  fifty,  boy, 
and  they  were  never  offended.  His  essential  kindliness  fore- 
stalled that. 

"It's  absurd,  I  suppose,  but — "  Gregory  shook  his  head,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  face  twitched.  He  drew  sharply  on  his  cigar- 
ette. 

Dad  Perkins  said  nothing.  Gregory  evidently  had  a  problem 
on  his  mind.  If  it  would  ease  his  feelings  to  discuss  it,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  then  Dad  wasn't  curious.  It  hurt  him  to  see  Greg 
suffer  like  that,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  helping  him. 
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From  across  the  waters  came  the  eerie  wail  of  a  loon, — a  cry 
that  causes  strangers  to  the  lake  country  to  start,  and  even  Greg- 
ory winced.  The  bird  had  dived  and  come  up  close  to  shore. 
Again  it  gave  vent  to  its  haunting  call. 

Gregory  knew  that  Dad  had  noticed  his  shudder  and  tried  to 
conceal  his  state  of  nerves  by  conversation. 

* '  You  knew  Laura  was  killed  in  a  crash  ? ' '  he  began. 

"Yes,  boy,  I  heard  of  it.  How  did  George  take  it!"  George 
was  Gregory  's  brother,  and  his  bride  had  been  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile wreck  some  few  months  after  their  marriage. 

"George?  He's  utterly  crushed,  poor  fellow.  He  doesn't  talk 
about  it,  but  I  believe  he  never  forgets  it.  He 's  been  busy  lately 
and  that's  a  mercy." 

"Is  it, — worry  about  George — that's  perplexing  you,  Greg?" 
Dad  asked. 

"How  did  you  know  anything  was  bothering  me?"  Gregory 
blustered.    Then,  "but  you  always  could  read  me  like  a  book." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  to  pry,  Greg,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly 
abstracted  that  I  figured  something  was  on  your  mind. ' ' 

Greg  nodded,  and  lasped  into  silence.  Dad  pulled  patiently 
at    his    pipe. 

"You  know,  Dad,"  Greg  resumed,  "it  was  all  wrong  from  the 
beginning, — George 's  marriage. ' ' 

"How  do  you  mean — wrong?" 

"Well, — upsetting  things  happened.  Their  wedding  day,  for 
instance,  just  a  year  ago  now.  One  of  those  stifling  August 
scorchers.  The  very  atmosphere  was  oppressive,  even  early  in 
the  morning.  I  was  best  man,  you  know.  George  was  nervous 
and  uncomfortable,  fussed  all  the  way  to  the  church  about  my 
delay  in  getting  dressed.  The  church  was  packed  when  we  ar- 
rived, although  we  were  in  plenty  of  time.  Laura  was  lovely. 
She  really  made  a  picture  as  she  came  up  the  aisle,  so  grave  yet 
beautiful. 

"Everything  went  along  fine  as  the  aged  priest,  who  had  bap- 
tized all  three  of  us,  proceeded  with  the  ceremonies.    When  the 
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time  came,  we  went  up  for  Communion.  I  came  first,  then  George, 
then  Laura  and  her  attendant.  Maybe  it  was  the  heat,  or  per- 
haps the  old  priest  wasn't  very  sure  of  himself;  at  any  rate, 
when  he  came  to  Laura  he  dropped  the  Host.  He  stooped  and 
recovered  It,  but  an  awful  silence  fell  over  the  congregation. 
Then  a  gasping  sob  came  from  one  of  the  front  benches,  and  I 
guessed  that  Laura's  mother  had  yielded  to  her  feelings.  I 
knew  that  she  dreaded  giving  up  Laura.  This  would  seem  like 
an  omen  to  her. 

"  After  a  moment  we  went  back  to  our  places.  I  stole  a  glance 
at  Laura;  she  was  very  pale.  George,  I  could  see,  was  shaken. 
Everything  else  went  along  all  right,  so  by  the  time  George  and 
Laura  had  received  congratulations  and  dashed  off  to  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  people  were  somewhat  restored  to  their  festive 
mood. 

"Laura's  father  rode  home  with  me.  He  had  given  over  his 
car  to  accommodate  some  of  the  guests.  It  was  terribly  warm 
with  the  sun  beating  down  on  us  during  the  quarter-hour  drive 
home.  He  had  little  to  say.  I  noticed  that  he  looked  pretty  done 
in.  When  we  arrived  he  seemed  to  feel  a  bit  uncertain  of  him- 
self and  asked  me  to  help  him  up  to  his  room.  I  did  so,  and  asked 
him  if  I  should  call  Dr.  Bryan.  He  protested  that  he  only  needed 
to  rest  a  bit,  and  asked  to  have  the  breakfast  go  on  without  him. 
I  conveyed  this  message  to  his  wife  and  Laura,  and  then  looked 
up  Dr.  Bryan,  who  was  among  the  guests,  and  sent  him  upstairs. 
The  rest  of  us  went  on  with  the  festivities.  I  didn't  give  the 
matter  another  thought  until  about  half  an  hour  later  when  Dr. 
Bryan  called  Laura's  mother  aside.  She  didn't  return  to  her 
place,  and  I  surmised  that  something  was  seriously  wrong.  Then, 
;is  the  guests  began  to  leave,  Dr.  Bryan  called  the  three  of  us, 
Laura,  George,  and  me,  aside.  He  told  me  first,  and  sent  me  in 
to  talk  to  Laura's  mother.  The  father  had  died  of  heart  failure. 
Laura's  mother,  completely  unstrung,  said  she  had  known  that 
some  horrible  thing  would  happen  after  that  incident  in  the 
church.    The  rest  of  the  day  is  rather  vague  in  my  mind.    I  know 
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we  were  busy  with  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  Laura  and 
George  decided  to  postpone  their  wedding  trip  two  months. 

"Well,  Laura's  mother  had  become  reconciled  to  her  loss,  but 
she  flared  up  again  when  George  mentioned  their  plans  to  leave. 
I  finally  told  her  rather  bluntly  that  she  was  making  two  people 
unhappy  with  her  selfish  sentimentalism,  and  after  that  she  gave 
up  protesting  that  they  shouldn't  go.  Lord,  if  I  had  only  kept 
still,  they  might  have  given  up  the  trip. ' ' 

Greg  sighed  and  went  on  jerkily  as  before.  "They  had  been 
gone  only  a  few  days  when  the  telegram  came :  i  Blowout  on  a 
curve  —  car  overturned  —  Laura  killed  outright.  George  in- 
jured.' " 

"I  tell  you,  Dad,"  it  was  awful.  The  whole  town  was  stunned. 
Laura's  mother  took  it  better  than  I  had  feared  she  might.  She 
acted  as  though  she  had  expected  it.  But  George  has  been  hit 
pretty  hard.  People  can't  seem  to  forget  it.  The  whole  affair 
has  preyed  on  my  mind  until  I  am  nearly  crazy.  I  knew  I  couldn  't 
stick  around  there  over  the  first  wedding  anniversary,  so  I 
ditched  out  and  came  up  here.  I  thought  I  might  get  myself  in 
hand  if  I  broke  away.  This  spot  has  always  been  like  medicine 
for  my  nerves. ' ' 

"Yes,  it  does  give  you  a  different  slant,  I  reckon,"  Dad  Per- 
kins mused.    ' '  Strikes  me  you  need  one. ' ' 

"But,  Dad,  doesn't  it  look  like  fate  to  you?" 
"It's  a  strange  story,  boy.    What  do  you  mean, — fate!" 
"Well,  that  incident  at  the  wedding,  then  the  father's  death, 
then  the  accident,"  Greg  said,  impatiently. 

"We  are  all  fated  to  die,  Greg,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 
"No,  it's  the  time,  the  way  the  things  happened  like  a  chain." 
"I  don't  see  it,  boy.    You've  been  unstrung." 
"That's  easily  said,  Dad,"  said  Greg,  ruefully,  "but  the  whole 
thing  has  been  pretty  awful. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  expect  it  has  been.  Laura's  father  had  a  bad  heart 
for  years.  He  could  be  expected  to  go  like  that.  Too  bad  it  was 
that  particular  day,  but  men  don't  choose  their  own  time  to  die." 
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"But  after  that  incident  in  the  church.' ' 

'  *  Greg,  you  aren  't  superstitious ! ' ' 

Greg's  voice  trailed  off  querulously,  "Lord,  no — " 

"No?  Well,  it  sounds  mighty  like  it  to  me.  You  know,  any- 
one that  lets  his  imagination  run  away  with  him,  it's  just  too 
bad!" 

"But  Dad, — oh,  I  suppose  you're  right,"  Greg  stared  at  the 
far  shore  scarcely  visible  through  the  gathering  darkness.  "If 
only  I  had  not  insisted  on  their  trip. ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  that  does  hurt  you,  Greg.  Of  course,  those  things 
happen  every  day.  But  you  ought  to  keep  your  feelings  con- 
cealed from  George." 

' '  I  try  to,  Dad, — I  wish  he  'd  come  up  and  talk  to  you.  A  few 
days'  fishing  would  be  good  for  him.  It  has  relieved  me  al- 
ready. ' ' 

Greg  drew  forth  a  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  filled  it  carefully. 
Dad  nodded  to  himself.  A  man  who  smokes  a  pipe  has  his  nerves 
in  hand.  A  look  of  peace  had  settled  over  Greg,  as  if  the  telling 
of  his  difficulties  had  somehow  weakened  their  hold  on  him. 

"Looks  like  good  fishing,"  he  remarked. 

They  sat  in  silence  gazing  at  the  lake  as  it  shimmered  in  the 
moonlight. 
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Slant  a  sun  across  a  sky, 
Light  a  rainbow  flame, 
Conjure  up  a  song-throng 
By  any  magic  name. 

This  is  a  song, 

This  is  a  city — 

For  those  who  seek  love, 

For  those  who  lack  pity. 

John  Walter  Rebuck 
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THE  LAST  LAUGH 

Maetix  Chicoine 

I  sat  in  the  press  gallery  through  three  sessions  of  a  state 
legislature,  two  regular  and  one  special  assembly,  and  came 
forth  from  that  experience  not  only  wiser  as  to  the  workings 
of  law-making  bodies,  but  also  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  the  homo  sapiens  Americanus.  It  is  next  to  no  importance 
what  may  be  the  age  or  function  of  the  man  who  attends  his 
first  session;  be  he  a  member  of  the  press,  a  lobbyist  or  a  law- 
maker, the  first  session  is  more  often  than  not  a  matter  of  mys- 
tery. One  is  rarely  aware  at  the  time  of  the  political  subterfuges, 
the  parliamentary  acrobatics  or  the  finer  subtleties  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  placing  new  statutes  on  the  book  that  is 
already  expanded  to  the  bursting  point. 

Legislators  have  been  known  to  make  their  initial  appearance 
in  the  law-making  halls,  participate  in  torrid  debate,  vote  on  a 
variety  of  measures  and  depart  for  their  homes  in  a  state  of 
something  akin  to  bewilderment.  But,  brother,  watch  that  man 
if  he  is  re-elected  and  returns  to  the  next  biennal  session.  He 
is  a  wise  man  then.  He  tells  his  constituents  so.  He  tells  his 
fellow  law-inventors  so  the  first  day  the  session  convenes.  He 
glares  up  at  the  galleries  and  informs  curious  sitters  there  of 
his  sapiency.  Finally,  with  the  condescension  of  humility,  he 
will  whisper  the  news  across  the  press  tables  to  a  group  of  un- 
impressed newsmen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  same  process  of  evolution  is 
attributable  to  reporters.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  they 
must  know  from  the  first  hour  what  is  going  on.  They  must 
print  the  tangible  news  as  they  see  it  take  place  before  their 
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eyes.  The  motivating  forces,  the  " power  behind  the  throne," 
is  frequently  lost  on  the  reporter  "serving"  his  first  term  in  a 
legislative  press  gallery;  but  watch  him  the  next  session.  He, 
too,  knows  what  is  transpiring,  but  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
reacts  on  him  in  quite  a  dissimilar  fashion.  Instead  of  inflating 
his  ego,  it  brings  home  the  distressing  conviction  that  he  must 
work  harder  to  keep  up  with  his  competitors  in  attempting  to 
ferret  out  obscure  or  concealed  facts  or  clues  that  will  enable 
him  to  put  punch  into  his  interpretation  of  the  news  stories.  It 
is  not  always  fun  to  be  "on  the  inside."  This  is  the  usual  ex- 
perience. This,  however,  is  not  the  point  that  is  likely  to  leave 
the  most  devastating  impression;  rather  the  legislature  and  its 
functioning  served  to  etch  for  him  a  cold,  clear  and  uncolored 
picture  of  the  stupidity  of  the  American,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
voter.  I  realize  that  I  am  merely  repeating  a  fact  that  writers 
in  periodicals,  professors  in  universities  and  editors  of  news- 
papers have  harped  on  in  less  blunt  language  for  generations. 
But  to  my  mind  they  have  never  gone  far  enough.  They  have 
waved  their  arms  and  yelped  loudly,  much  like  the  people  to 
whom  Mark  Twain  refers  "who  talk  about  the  weather,  but  do 
nothing  about  it." 

My  awakening  came  rather  suddenly  one  morning  during  a 
particularly  exciting  moment  when  a  moratorium  insurance 
measure  was  in  process  of  discussion.  I  had  spotted  in  the 
crowded  gallery  on  my  left  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  attorney 
for  a  large  insurance  company.  I  invited  him  to  come  inside  the 
gates  and  sit  beside  me  at  the  press  table.  After  we  had  chatted 
for  a  few  moments,  we  sat  in  silence  listening  to  a  debate  that 
was  a  veritable  war  of  words.  Finally  my  friend  nudged  me  and 
said:  "Isn't  it  awful  to  think  that  such  nitwits  represent  us? 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  when  I  realize  that  those  fools  out 
there  concoct  regulations  which  you  and  I  must  observe. ' '  Then 
he  laughed.    It  was  seemingly  a  good  joke. 

I  said  nothing  and  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  the  thought  flash- 
ed through  my  mind:    "Aren't  you  partitally  to  blame,  my 
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friend? "    I  say,  I  only  thought  that.    He  is  an  important  cor- 
poration lawyer,  highly  respected  in  his  community. 

The  more  I  thought  over  the  unspoken  question,  the  more  con- 
vinced did  I  become  of  my  friend's  guilt,  for  sitting  in  the  front 
row  on  the  senate  floor  was  a  metropolitan  senator  from  my 
friend's  district,  who  would  have  been  pronounced  by  psychol- 
ogists, if  not  insane,  at  least  feeble-minded.  The  best  rating 
they  could  give  the  old  gentleman  would  be  that  of  a  chronic 
drunkard,  afflicted  with  senility.  Still  another  member  a  few 
seats  back  from  the  same  attorney's  city  was  generally  regard- 
ed, not  only  by  lay  observers  and  members  of  the  press,  but  by 
his  colleagues,  as  slightly  balmy,  and  not  far  advanced  from 
the  half-wit  stage. 

Somehow  I  was  so  shocked  by  my  observations  that  from  that 
day  I  resented  my  attorney  friend's  remark,  and  the  remarks 
of  my  neighbors,  who  either  platitudinously,  or  flippantly,  scourg- 
ed the  poor,  "inoffensive"  legislators.  I  never  bothered  to  re- 
tort with  the  obvious  question,  "Who  put  them  there  in  the  first 
place?"  Why  blame  the  scores  of  human  misfits,  morons  and 
dull-witted  men  and  women  sent  to  sit  in  law-making  chambers 
by  the  voters?  Is  it  an  ironic  gesture  on  the  part  of  American 
electors  to  choose  a  representative  from  their  midst  by  ballot, 
then  turn  about  and  guffaw  at  their  own  selection?  What  pe- 
culiar quirk  is  this  in  the  makeup  of  the  American  as  a  citizen? 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  I  gleaned  from  my  legislative  experi- 
ence. Summed  up,  I  can  put  my  case  in  the  words  of  John  Mason 
Brown,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who,  when 
he  reviewed  "Both  Your  Houses,"  a  satire  on  national  Congress 
by  Maxwell  Anderson,  said:  "The  real  villains  (of  the  play) 
are  not  its  dishonest  lawmakers  but  the  apathetic  voters  .  .  .  . " 

I  will  not  venture  into  the  history  or  the  psychology  of  the 
American  elector.  I  merely  take  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  Should 
I  even  suggest  to  the  average  voters  that  he  is  a  jackass,  in- 
capable and  unintelligent  when  it  comes  to  expressing  himself  on 
matters  of  vital  government,  I  would  stand  an  excellent  chance 
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(a)  of  receiving  a  solid  blow  on  the  jaw,  (b)  of  being  strung  up 
to  the  nearest  telephone  pole,  (c)  of  being  compelled  to  apologize 
and  kiss  the  American  flag. 

The  same  voter,  or  group  of  voters,  however,  has  heard  and 
wilfully  repeats  such  items  as  the  following  concerning  the  offi- 
cials he  has  carelessly  put  in  office : 

That  a  legislator  consumed  considerable  time  and  spent 

dollars  of  the  taxpayers '  money  to  have  printed  in  the  daily 

legislative  journal  the  following  explanation  of  his  vote  on 

a  bill:    "I  vote  'no'  on  this  bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  was  conceived  in  sin;  nurtured  in  darkness;  fostered  by 

intrigue  and  finally  presented  on  the  floor  of  this  chamber 

by  a  Caesarian  operation  !" 

That  four  members  of  the  late  house  of  representatives 

were  allegedly  illiterate, — said  to  be  unable  to  read  or  write. 
That  one  lawmaker  was  openly  a  bootlegger  for  other 

members. 

That  another  member,  during  the  campaign  preceding  his 

election,  had  been  placed  in  a  county  hospital  for  inebriacy 

and  for  mental  observation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wild,  gossipy  tales  that  emanate 
from  the  capital  city  during  a  legislative  session.  Some  are  true, 
though  oftentimes  exaggerated,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
sheer  imaginative  fabrications. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  voter  revels  in  showing  up  the  in- 
anities and  frailties  of  the  man  for  whom  he  went  to  the  trou- 
ble of  putting  a  little  check  on  the  ballot,  thus  designating  him 
as  the  delegate  to  legislate  for  his  community.  The  picture,  how- 
ever, is  not  nearly  as  distasteful  or  as  unhappy  as  the  drug  store 
lawmaker  would  have  you  believe.  There  is  a  side  to  the  history 
of  legislatures  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  Outside  of  the  "nut" 
legislators,  who  manage  to  creep  into  and  hold  the  spotlight  of 
the  press,  there  are  a  handful  of  sane,  sound  and  patriotic  mem- 
bers who  serve  as  a  check  on  the  former.  It  is  through  this 
minority  that  a  state  may  point  to  items  like  the  following :    It 
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has  no  bonded  indebtedness,  no  registered  warrants  and  no  out- 
standing claims  other  than  current  accounts.  You  may  search 
the  records  of  many  other  states  in  the  Union  and  you  will  find 
few  that  equal  this  record.  Its  budget  is  balanced,  and  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  31,  1932,  there  was  in  black  a 
balance  of  $2,501,001.90  in  current  revenue  funds.  In  addition, 
the  state  has  investments  in  trust  funds  totaling  $14,058,307.12. 
It  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitol  buildings  in  the  world, 
worth  $10,000,000  and  all  paid  for,  even  though  not  yet  quite 
completed. 

The  one  obvious  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voter  might 
well  take  stock  of  their  own  mentalities.  True,  their  action  in 
sending  incapable  and  unintelligent  men  to  the  legislature  may 
not  in  the  long  run  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  it  does  create 
considerable  worry,  needless  expense  and  an  exceedingly  bad 
impression.  This  could  be  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
adoption  of  a  unicameral  form  of  legislature,  the  reduction  of 
membership  by  at  least  three-fourths  with  higher  salaries  in 
order  to  attract  worthier  men  and  women,  or  by  a  radical  de- 
parture from  some  of  the  accepted  customs  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  office.  But  the  former  proposal  has  been  rejected  so 
often  that  it  is  futile  at  the  present  to  hope  for  it. 

If  our  present  form  of  democracy  is  to  continue  to  operate 
with  a  hope  of  some  day  getting  a  government  that  fits  our  needs 
and  our  pocketbooks,  the  voter  must  assume  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  privilege  that  is  his, — the  ballot  box.  As  it  is,  the 
voter  never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  took  such  interest  in  local 
and  national  government  affairs  as  he  did  last  year.  He  was 
compelled  by  sheer  necessity  to  act.  But  with  his  usual  ignor- 
ance of  politics  and  of  democratic  standards,  what  did  he  do? 
He  was  so  anxious  to  have  things  done,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  era,  that  he  practically  threw  away  his  democratic  birth- 
right and  handed  over  the  reins  of  national  power  to  what 
amounts  virtually  to  a  dictatorship.  He  admitted  his  inability 
to  use  his  lever,  the  ballot.    After  generations  of  fateful  indiffer- 
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ence  lie  ordered  his  representative  in  Congress  to  bow  before  the 
mandates  of  a  President  whom  he  considers  a  superman.  There 
is,  as  this  shows,  some  hope  for  the  voter.  But  will  he  keep  it 
up?  I  am  afraid  not.  He  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  "passing 
the  buck, "  "of  letting  the  President  do  it. ' '  He  is,  however,  a 
lucky  man,  if  all  goes  well  to  have  in  the  chair  the  President  who 
sits  at  Washington. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  a  possible  way  for  the  voter  to  insure 
for  himself  and  his  community  efficient  representatives  from  the 
top  of  the  political  structure  of  the  nation  to  the  smallest  local 
government  subdivision.  Each  community  or  voting  precinct 
should  have  a  meeting  house,  as  the  small  town  has  its  town  hall. 
When  time  comes  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  office,  no 
matter  what  the  office  may  be,  even  though  it  be  a  strictly  local 
affair,  the  man  offering  himself  as  a  nominee  for  the  position, 
should  be  given  a  thorough  public  examination  before  the  as- 
sembled voters.  Immediately  there  arises  the  question,  how  are 
you  going  to  get  the  voters  to  assemble  at  such  a  meeting?  Sim- 
ply close  shop  in  the  entire  community  for  one  day  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  examination  of  candidates  as  to  their  qualifications  could 
be  conducted  along  lines  employed  by  the  government  in  select- 
ing employes  for  civil  service  positions,  though  certainly  not  as 
technical  nor  as  exacting.  As  a  preliminary,  in  order  to  save 
time  in  examining  the  candidate,  I  would  suggest  a  simple,  but 
regular  I.  Q.  test.  This  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing truck  drivers,  farm  hands,  novelty  salesmen,  elevator  opera- 
tors, and  the  like,  of  whom  the  present  legislature  and  some  of 
its  constitutional  offices  have  a  liberal  sprinkling,  most  of  them 
utterly  unfit  to  represent  or  govern  a  sovereign  people. 

As  to  the  national  officers  and  congressional  candidates,  they 
should  be  made  to  appear  before  a  non-partisan  commission, 
either  comprised  of  state  judicial  members,  or  state  legislative 
members.  The  examination  should  be  much  stiffer  than  that  for 
the  minor  office  candidates.     The  results,  which  would  include 
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an  accurate  case  history  of  the  man's  life,  besides  his  capability 
as  a  political  officeholder,  would  then  be  given  statewide  publicity 
by  using  the  government  franking  privilege  to  mail  to  each  voter 
of  the  respective  districts  the  findings  of  the  examining  commis- 
sion, with  recommendations  as  to  which  candidate  the  voter 
should  show  preference.  Americans  may  not  read  editorials, 
but  they  will  read  letters !  This  would  be  somewhat  costly,  but 
it  would  pay  handsome  returns  in  the  long  run.  Had  such  a  pro- 
cedure been  followed  in  a  certain  district  last  year,  I  know  of 
one  congressional  member  who  would  not  be  in  Washington 
now.  God  knows  that  there  are  others.  In  my  estimation,  the 
man  I  refer  to  is  a  pitiful,  fumbling  figure,  totally  miscast,  and 
will  certainly  do  his  part  in  delaying  needful  legislation  that  will 
prove  costly  all  around.  Had  such  an  examining  board  been  in 
operation  in  the  spring  of  1932  before  the  primaries,  I  am  willing 
to  wager  that  75  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  present  legis- 
lature would  never  had  had  their  names  on  the  ballot,  and  the 
session  would  not  have  gone  the  two  months  overtime.  The  sav- 
ing to  the  state  in  the  time  squandreed  in  setting  up  and  direct- 
ing the  legislative  machinery  would  have  more  than  paid  for  the 
i  i  spring  exams. ' ' 

The  benefits  from  such  a  proposal,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  would 
be  manifold.  It  would  take  from  mealy  mouthed  professional 
politicians  the  opportunity  to  obfuscate  the  minds  of  voters  in 
cheap,  deceptive  election  campaigns.  In  one  sense,  it  would  mean 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  humorous,  but  certainly  degrading  and 
stupid  pageants  that  recur  almost  annually  in  the  American 
sciene.  It  would  mean  a  practical,  business-like,  efficient  govern- 
ment from  the  first  to  the  last  rung  of  the  political  ladder.  Last- 
ly, it  would  remove  the  leering  joker  from  politics,  the  unfit  office- 
holder, who  clambers  into  the  political  saddle  either  by  malici- 
ously deceiving  an  indifferent  voter,  or  who  is  perched  there  de- 
liberately by  an  organized  minority.  It  would  take  the  laugh  out 
of  elections,  or  at  least,  give  the  voter  a  chance  to  laugh  heartily, 
not  at  himself,  as  he  now  does  every  time  he  ridicules  an  incom- 
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petent  elected  officeholder,  but  at  the  elected  member.  It 's  about 
time  this  misgoverned  nation  should  get  a  whole-hearted  laugh 
instead  of  the  sneers  it  has  indulged  in  so  long. 


VEIL 

"Never,"  he  thought,  "shall  I  stand 
Serenely  quiet  in  the  night; 
Never  shall  I  feel  your  hand 
Trembling  so,  half  in  fright. 

"The  night  is  still,  there  is  no  hurry. 
See  how  the  glimmering  lights 
Stretching  down  to  the  Missouri, 
Mark  the  long  bridges  from  these  heights. 

"Last  winter,  when  standing  here  alone 
The  snow  hid  them  from  my  sight, 
Swirling  softly,  then  swiftly  blown 
Over  the  city  through  the  night. 

"The  moon  would  cast  an  eery  light 
Could  she  thrust  her  ;dainty  hand 
Through  the  clouds,  through  the  night; 
I  somehow  feel  you  understand." 

"Never,"  she  thought,  "can  I  tell 
How  slow- withering  is  a  rose; 
Never  may  a  song  dispel 
Sad-wiseness  that  sorrow  knows. 

"Softly  we  shall  say  good-bye. 
Now  let  us  talk  as  others  do, 
Mark  the  weary  clouds  on  high. 
Tomorrow  will  the  sky  be  blue?" 

John  Walter  Rebuck 
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ON  READING  GHOST  STORIES 
A  Comment 

EOBEET   EAXDALL   EvAXS 


The  mallet -headed  experiments  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Besearch  have  brought  the  readers  of  ghost 
stories  to  a  pretty  pass.  If  the  Congress  of  Experimental  Psych- 
ology, which  assembled  in  Paris  in  1899,  had  been  a  little  less 
eager  to  lay  hands  on  the  elusive  substance  of  preternatural  be- 
ings, it  might  be  possible  now  to  sit  down  to  a  quiet  discussion  of 
ghosts  and  marvels  without  being  disturbed  by  the  demand  of 
some  obscure  sceptic  that  the  question  of  their  existence  be  set- 
tled as  a  preliminary.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  protest  that  the 
problematical  existence  of  ghosts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
istence of  sujDerb  ghost  stories.  Such  an  evasion,  particularly 
such  a  facile  evasion,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  come  to  grips  with  his  ghosts.  Even  Hamlet's 
advice,  worn  somewhat  thin  these  three  centuries,  rings  hollow 
to  his  ear.  TTe  can  do  little  but  let  him  hold  his  scepticism  intact, 
or  let  him  like  Count  Fosco  bind  up  his  beliefs  to  chemistry,  to 
come  like  him  to  no  very  pleasant  end. 

It  requires  either  an  all  but  congenital  belief  in  ghosts  or  a 
long,  careful  cultivation  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  ghost  story. 
Since,  however,  we  rarely  find  so  credulous  and  altogether  such 
an  admirable  believer  in  demons  and  witches  as  Washington 
Irving 's  schoolmaster,  or  even  a  mortal  so  afraid  of  the  dark  as 
an  old  fashioned  hired  man,  ghost  stories  must  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  spirit  one  takes  up  Byzantine  art  or  Greek.  The  dull 
dog  who  professes  to  find  no  enjoyment  in  them  may  indicate 
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some  lack  in  his  aesthetic  make-up,  but  he  appears  in  so  great 
numbers  these  days  that  comments  on  his  failings  can  be  only 
tirades  against  the  times  and  manners.  A  tradition  so  ancient 
in  our  literature  we  can  not  willingly  let  die,  but  if  we  are  to  see 
a  generation  happily  ghost  ridden,  something  like  a  national  re- 
vival must  take  place.  There  is  always  hope  that  an  awakening 
will  occur.  The  influence  of  a  group  of  literary  leaders  may  at 
any  time  set  a  fashion  in  discriminate  ghost  story  reading.  These 
"terribly  brilliant  and  interesting  but  a  trifle  mad"  literary 
lights,  who  go  about  "pushing  one  into  symphonies  and  com- 
munity play  houses, ' '  might  be  persuaded  to  push  some  of  their 
admiring  followers  into  reading  tales  of  the  preternatural.  The 
advantage  to  their  followers  in  abating  the  necessity  of  "under- 
standing" sophisticated  music  and  emancipated  drama  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  only  way  of  insuring  the  restoration  of  ghost  stories, 
however,  is  by  extolling  their  simple  merits.  If  they  had  no 
more  lasting  appeal  than  Hudibras,  or  if  they  suffered  structur- 
ally as  does  the  Faerie  Queen,  they  might  expect  a  rest  as  un- 
disturbed as  any  classic,  but  they  are  timeless  in  interest,  and, 
though  few  of  them  will  ever  rank  as  prose  masterpieces,  they 
are  credibly  written.  Their  characters  may  be  formalized,  but 
they  generously  share  that  fault  with  more  popular  fiction.  We 
are  all  familiar  enough  with  the  spectres  of  the  "raw  head  and 
bloody  bones ' '  variety  which  from  remote  times  have  frightened 
small  children.  If  we  find  them  tedious  at  times,  we  must  re- 
member how  well  and  how  long  they  have  served  at  their  posts, 
and  that  even  the  most  eminent  writers  have  had  occasion  to 
use  their  primitive  services. 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  for  a  really  efficient  piece 
of  work,  or  a  thoroughly  effective  job  of  haunting,  only  the  more 
grisly  specimens  of  the  tribe  may  be  used  with  any  hope  of 
success.  One  of  these  occasions  is  illustrated  by  Eichard  Gar- 
nett,  a  writer  little  given  to  unreasonably  extravagant  situations, 
who  found  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  story  to  discover  a 
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young  man  of  indomitable  courage.  No  way  more  suitable  to 
test  bravery  can  be  found  than  by  confronting  a  candidate  with 
a  preternatural  being,  and  one,  too,  that  literally  will  raise  the 
hair  from  his  scalp.  This  was  done.  The  young  man  in  due  time 
accosted  a  lovely  female,  but  a  second  glance  sent  him  scamper- 
ing, "for  the  countenance  was  a  death's  head,  and  the  breast 
was  that  of  a  mouldering  skeleton. ' '  DeQuincy  denies  that  the 
idea  of  a  ghost  could  be  conceived  or  reproduced  by  Paganism, 
but  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no  gentle  spectre  that  Pliny  the  young- 
er introduced  when  he  wrote  of  a  luminous  ghost  with  horrible 
tangled  hair.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  old  man  has  caused 
as  many  shudders  as  a  more  refined  or  Christian  ghost. 

But  there  are  ghosts  that  disdain  methods  so  violently  coercive. 
These,  a  civilized  minority,  despise  the  screams,  the  clanking 
chains,  and  most  of  the  impedimenta  of  common  ghosts.  They 
work  silently,  but  they  work  well,  and  not  a  whit  less  effectively 
because  they  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  usual  habiliments. 
Picture,  if  you  please,  the  extraordinary  spirit  that  was  so  desti- 
tute of  apparel  as  to  be  forced  to  appropriate  bed  linen.  A  hor- 
rible, blind  creature,  it  pursued  an  unfortunate  gentleman  by 
sound  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  friends  intervened. 
Or,  again,  judge  the  resentment  of  the  matter-of-fact  ghosts  of 
gallows  birds,  one  of  whom  admonished  the  spectator  of  a  weird 
scene, ' i  'Tis  best  you  mind  your  own  business. ' '  Such  solicitous 
ghosts  are  not  the  less  deadly.  They  were  about  to  execute  an 
antiquarian  who  had  been  so  unfeeling  as  to  exhume  their  bones 
from  beneath  the  gallows  tree  and  boil  them. 

Something  of  the  better  side  of  ghosts  may  be  seen  in  the  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  of  the  spectres  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  While 
it  is  true  that  King  Hamlet  frightened  the  royal  cadets,  and  gave 
even  the  scholarly  Horatio  a  turn,  it  may  be  argued  that  he  was 
compelled  to  force  himself  upon  them  to  gain  the  ear  of  his  son, 
who,  naturally,  would  not  have  chosen  a  bitter  winter  night  to 
promenade  the  battlements  of  the  ancestoral  castle.  For  the 
rest,  the  preternatural  beings  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
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poraries  are  uniformly  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  people  with 
whom  they  are  not  concerned.  The  ghost  of  Caesar  appears  be- 
fore Brutus  after  that  idealist's  companions  have  fallen  asleep. 
The  spectres  that  rise  on  Flodden  Field  menace  only  the  evil 
Eichard.  Solid,  dependable  ghosts  these,  who  faithfully  usurp 
the  night  and  let  the  daylight  go.  It  will  be  found  upon  any- 
thing like  a  careful  examination  of  literature,  however,  that  there 
are  not  only  ghosts  who  see  their  duty  and  do  it,  but  that  there 
are  some  who  are  quite  as  irresponsible  in  their  ghostly  state 
as  they  must  have  been  when  they  were  in  the  flesh.  These,  vic- 
tims of  as  foul  murders  as  any,  perhaps,  harbor  no  grudges,  nor 
do  they  pine  for  their  mortal  coils.  An  exorcist  on  one  occasion 
"turned  out  of  an  inn  a  large  party  of  ghosts,  who  had  every 
night  taken  possession  of  the  table  d'hote,  and  consumed  a  copi- 
ous supper.' '  These  merry  old  spirits  were  not  less  jolly  than 
the  similar  group  that  "took  possession  of  the  cellar  of  M.  Swe- 
bach,  the  painter,  in  Paris,  drank  his  wine,  and  threw  the  empty 
bottles  at  his  head." 

Second  only  in  numbers  to  genuine  ghosts,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  connoisseurs  superior  to  them  in  quality,  are  the  demons. 
But  the  devil,  either  because  he  has  been  suffering  reverses  in 
the  evangelistic  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  because  there  is  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  rumor  that  he  and  his  principal 
minions  are  dead,  has  appeared  less  frequently  in  later  fiction 
than  has  been  his  custom.  Professor  Eudwin  and  Anatol  France 
are  incredulous,  to  be  sure,  but  their  theses,  if  poetic,  show  some- 
thing of  hair-splitting,  and  Professor  Eudwin,  particularly,  be- 
trays his  uneasiness  of  mind  by  his  suggestion  that  the  regency 
of  hell  has  passed  to  feminine  hands.  He  quotes  a  very  old 
quatrain  that  goes : 

"The  devil  is  dead.    He  died  serene, 
Though  somewhat  oppressed  by  cares 
But  his  wife,  my  friends,  is  a  woman  of  mind — 
She  looks  after  her  lord's  affairs/' 
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Whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on,  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  part  the  demons  have  taken  in  ghostly 
fiction.  If  they  are  dead  it  was  not  before  their  grotesque  visages 
gave  ghost  story  readers  some  of  their  finest  thrills.  The  guise 
devils  assume  in  ghost  stories  is  always  horrible.  Necromancers 
like  Faust,  who  was  able  to  strike  a  bargain  and  acquire  a  pre- 
sentable traveling  companion,  are  rare  indeed.  In  most  tales 
fiends  are  more  careless  of  their  appearance  than  was  the  gen- 
tlemanly Mephistopheles.  Since  the  time  of  Eden  they  have 
never  troubled  themselves  to  appear  in  the  characters  of  fallen 
angels.  If  fiction  is  to  be  believed,  indeed,  the  whole  race  has 
been  growing  uglier  year  by  year.  Instead  of  a  being  whose 
beauty  is  accentuated  rather  than  marred  by  thunder  bolts,  it  is 
usual  nowadays  to  meet  some  such  devil  as  Mr.  James  has  describ- 
ed in  one  of  his  stories :  "  a  mass  of  course,  matted  black  hair ; 
presently  it  was  seen  that  this  covered  a  body  of  fearful  thinness, 
almost  a  skeleton,  but  with  muscles  standing  out  like  wires.  The 
hands  were  of  a  dusky  pallor,  covered,  like  the  body,  with  long- 
coarse  hairs,  and  hideously  taloned.  The  eyes  ....  a  burning 
yellow,  had  intensely  black  pupils,  and  were  fixed  ....  with  a 
look  of  beast-like  hate. ' '  Small  wonder  that  we  leave  the  busi- 
ness of  making  goblins  sublime  to  Milton !  Here  in  a  quiet  room 
we  extend  our  sympathy  to  Coleridge's 

".  .  .  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Ferdinando  Flosky  has  suggested,  that  our 
literature  has  been  hag-ridden  at  certain  periods,  and  that  the 
inevitable  result  has  been  the  laying  of  ghosts  and  the  casting 
of  the  devil  into  outer  darkness.  We,  however,  are  too  far  from 
the  romantic  revival  of  the  last  century  to  use  so  glib  an  excuse. 
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If  we  have  no  taste  for  sombre  scenes  and  stock  figure  heroes, 
if  the  writers  of  ghost  stories  appeal  to  us  either  as  unrestrained 
barbarians  or  overly  prim  old  gentlemen  bent  on  ridding  them- 
selves of  repressions  at  any  cost,  so  much  the  worse  for  us  and 
for  a  culture  already  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  fidelity  to  fact. 
Most  of  us  do  find  ghost  stories  interesting,  and  after  reading 
several  of  them  hand-running  we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to 
respect  the  advice  Mr.  James  offers  with  such  admirable  non- 
chalance: "Be  careful  how  you  handle  the  packet  you  pick  up 
in  the  carriage-drive,  particularly  if  it  contains  nail-parings  and 
hair.  Do  not,  in  any  case,  bring  it  into  the  house.  It  may  not 
be  alone  .  .  .  ." 


OLD  ROSES 

Softened  as  ever 
The  music  comes, 
Throbbing  as  sweetly 
Without  the  drums. 

Ivy  clings 
Just  as  before; 
Shadows  creep 
On  the  garden  floor. 

Twilight  falls 
On  the  orchard  row 
Where  goblins  dance 
As  long  ago. 

Flowers  bow 

To  the  autumn  breeze, — 

Of  all  of  them 

I  give  you  these. 

John  Walter  Rebuck 
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CONSERVATIVE,  RADICAL,  OR  LIBERAL? 

Hexry  Ehlers 


Memory  for  the  good,  oblivion  for  the  bad. — Greek  Proverb. 

In  every  field  of  thought  and  action,  whether  in  art  or  indus- 
try, science  or  literature,  philosophy  or  religion,  there  are  to  be 
found  conflicting  points  of  view.  Representatives  of  these  view- 
points are  commonly  classified  under  three  heads:  (1)  the  con- 
servative (reactionary,  standpat,  traditionalist)  who  upholds  the 
status  quo;  (2)  the  radical  (modernist,  agitator,  revolutionary) 
who  would  abolish  the  existing  order  and  replace  it  by  an  ideal 
of  his  own,  decidedly  different;  and  (3)  the  liberal  (moderate, 
progressive,  conciliator)  who  would  change  the  existing  order 
but  only  gradually  and  with  great  caution.  "We  shall  endeavor 
briefly  to  indicate  the  general  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
each  position  and  to  consider  the  limitations  involved  in  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  any  one  point  of  view. 

The  conservative  might  summarize  his  position  in  some  such 
manner  as  this :  The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  of  a  kind 
which  no  man,  however  wise,  can  fully  comprehend ;  for  the  mind 
takes  in  fragments  and  aspects,  but  never  the  whole ;  for  there 
are  still  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  even  in  regard  to  hu- 
man development  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  any  or  all  phil- 
osophy. Xow  it  is  the  tendency  of  every  age  to  favor  one  aspect 
of  truth  to  the  neglect  of  other  important  aspects;  to  worship 
the  higher  and  rarer  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and  commoner, 
or  to  repress  the  higher  and  rarer  because  of  undue  regard  for 
the  average  and  mediocre ;  to  hail  the  glory  of  action  and  spurn 
the  solitude  of  contemplation,  or  to  become  so  wrapped  up  in 
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meditation  that  practical  duties  are  neglected ;  to  see  the  seamy 
side  of  life  and  forget  life's  beauty,  or  to  gloat  in  an  excess  of 
optimism;  in  short,  to  be  so  absorbed  in  one  aspect  of  life  as 
not  to  recognize  others. 

The  conservative  position,  as  that  which  venerates  the  hard- 
won  accumulations  of  the  past,  has  more  to  say  for  itself  than 
the  present  age  would  generally  admit.  Looking  backwards,  the 
formulas  and  customs,  the  rituals  and  creeds,  the  categories  and 
the  theories,  may  look  crude  and  poor,  or  even  savage  and  weak. 
But  so  are  our  own,  at  least  they  will  seem  so,  we  hope,  to  a  fu- 
ture age.  Hence,  apart  from  any  immediate  or  practical  value 
it  may  have,  every  act  of  conformity  to  the  inherited  traditions 
and  beliefs  of  past  history  tends  to  deepen  our  reverence  for  the 
powers  that  be  and  to  give  us  personally  the  blissful  joy  of  the 
mystic  who,  as  an  individual,  holds  communion  with  the  All. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  looking  backwards.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  past  is  a  wisdom  rid  of  all  freakishness  by  the  win- 
nowing process  of  time.  It  is  a  wisdom  not  of  religion  alone,  nor 
of  philosophy  alone,  nor  of  science,  nor  art,  nor  politics,  as 
isolated  factors;  but  all  these  are  fused  and  balanced  to  their 
mutual  enrichment  and  restraint.  The  past  teaches  of  success 
and  failure ;  glory  and  despair ;  comedy  and  tragedy ;  sentiment 
and  austerity ;  romanticism  and  classicism ;  pride  and  poverty.  It 
tells  us  of  the  wisdom  of  rugged  individuals  and  of  regimented 
societies ;  of  carefree  poets  and  of  drudging  slaves ;  of  crass  sin- 
ners and  of  inspired  saints ;  of  simple  peasants  and  of  haughty 
emperors.  All  this  and  more  are  recorded  in  the  scrolls  of  his- 
tory. All  this, — and  more.  We  should  not  forget  our  heritage 
of  habits,  instinct  and  organic  processes  which,  in  the  age-long 
conquest  of  physical,  chemical,  biological  and  psychological  pro- 
cesses, have  given  us  powers  of  which  we  are  scarcely  conscious. 
So  far  into  the  past  does  this  heritage  reach  that  it  is  now  not 
even  visible  to  concious  thought  or  historical  memory.  So  won- 
derful is  this  heritage  that  it  exceeds  human  powers  of  compre- 
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tension:  in  comes  from  a  Power  greater  than  man's  thought  or 
society's  history.  Such  is  the  extent  of  Xature's  gift  to  man. 
Who  will  not  hold  it  in  esteem! 

The  radical  might  state  his  case  as  follows :  AVe  all  know  the 
story  of  Epaminondas,  the  little  boy  who  always  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  wrong  time.  The  conservatives  are  like  that.  They 
allow  their  veneration  for  authority  to  stifle  their  own  thought, 
to  delay  needed  action,  and  to  cause  a  useless  strain  between 
obsolete  ideas  and  living  realities.  Common  sense  is  indeed 
humble  before  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past ;  but  it  knows 
that  that  wisdom  was  accumulated  by  forward-looking  men;  and 
it  finds  the  greatest  glory  of  the  past  in  the  inspiration  which  it 
gives  to  the  living  generation.  Common  sense  has  no  use  for  a 
creed  so  reactionary  that  it  can  cooperate  with  nothing  progres- 
sive, so  static  that  it  cannot  conform  to  the  dynamic,  so  supposed- 
ly absolute  that  it  can  find  no  place  for  the  changing  realities  of 
life.  Changing  history  will  not  stay  put  in  fixed  categories,  even 
though  they  be  fashioned  by  the  genius  of  an  Aristotle ;  and  any 
attempt  to  make  it  do  so  only  serves  to  increase  the  spread  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  agencies  of  the  past. 

If  there  is  to  be  spiritual  communion  with  the  past  there  must 
be  a  community  of  spirit;  and  true  community  of  human  spirit 
is  based  on  the  never-dying  spirit  of  love,  hope,  faith  and  aspira- 
tion towards  the  future.  To  quote  Sabatier  {Modernism,  page 
177): 

"The  idea  of  the  unlimited  progress  of  religious  institu- 
tions, of  life  succeeding  death,  was  profoundly  grasped  by 
the  architects  of  the  great  medieval  cathedrals.  Go  and  gaze 
at  one  of  them,  seeking  not  only  for  artistic  or  picturesque 

impressions,  but  for  the  idea  underlying  the  building,  its 
secret,  or  rather  the  soul  of  the  men  who  built  it. 

"In  the  main  facade,  on  either  side  of  the  great  portal, 
standing  out  prominently  to  your  gaze,  you  will  see  two  great 
statues.  One  represents  a  queen  with  uncertain  gait;  her 
eyes  are  blindfolded,  her  crown  is  slipping  from  her  head, 
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her  sceptre  is  falling  from  her  hands,  her  book  of  laws  lies 
on  the  ground;  perchance  she  may  still  have  time  to  take 
refuge  in  some  corner  and  utter  a  few  broken  words  of  com- 
mand, but  virtually  she  is  already  dead.  Opposite  her  is  an- 
other queen,  who  needs  no  diadem  to  show  her  royalty,  so 
plainly  is  authority  expressed  in  her  bearing;  she  advances 
with  eyes  fixed  on  us  and  a  pastoral  staff  for  her  sceptre ;  she 
needs  no  code  of  law,  because  she  is  herself  a  living  word. 
This  queen,  so  full  of  life,  who  comes  much  less  to  govern 
than  to  be  the  voice  of  a  free  people  and  to  make  them  truly 
one,  is — you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do — the  Church.  The  other 
queen  with  the  veil  over  her  eyes  is  the  Synagogue. ' ' 

To  suppose  that  the  systems  of  thought  developed  by  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  are  sufficient  to  embrace  the  developments 
of  modern  times  is  to  do  violence  to  the  real  spirit  of  those 
great  thinkers,  for  their  finest  service  was  to  release  intellectual 
energies  for  new  and  higher  achievement.  To  bow  obsequiously 
before  these  men  and  not  think  for  ourselves,  is  to  paralyze  all 
endeavor,  pour  cold  water  upon  the  fires  of  youth,  and  relapse 
into  a  pessimistic  self-distrust  and  a  barbaric  ancestor  worship. 
It  is  to  give  way  to  a  blinding  superstition  that  the  future  must 
look  like  the  past, — a  superstition  which  has  been  disproved  in 
every  age  by  every  people  that  had  a  right  to  claim  that  they 
were  civilized. 

Today,  with  the  growth  of  democracy  and  the  development  of 
science  and  industry  the  world  is  prepared  for  the  advent  of  a 
new  order.  Is  it  not  high  time  we  caught  the  vision  of  the  new 
era?  Or  are  we  to  continue  falling  over  backwards  clutching 
frantically  for  the  worn-out  formulas  of  a  by-gone  age, — and 
then  only  to  miscarry  them,  or  give  them  the  love  of  an  orphan 
home's  mother?  Let  us  not  allow  our  veneration  for  the  past  to 
obstruct  our  vision  of  the  future.  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Let  us  hold  high  the  God-given 
torch  of  freedom  and  intelligence  to  mould  the  materials  we  now 
have  to  use  (science  and  machinery)  according  to  the  needs  of 
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our  time  (social  democracy)  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 

The  viewpoint  of  liberalism  has  been  given  immortal  expres- 
sion by  Aristotle.  He  held  that  virtue  consists  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  moderation,  temperance,  balance  and  restraint  in  the 
exercise  of  any  and  all  of  our  faculties.  Human  desires  are 
prone  to  err  through  excess  or  omission, — error  on  the  side  of 
too  much  or  too  little, — and  it  is  the  function  of  reason  to  check 
this  tendency  and  thus  attain  the  "golden  mean"  of  harmonious 
proportion.  The  ethical  virtues  thus  consist  in  the  avoidance  of 
excess.    Here  are  listed  a  few  of  them: 


One 

Opposite 

Golden 

With 

Extreme 

Extreme 

Mean 

Respect  To 

vanity 

indifference 

high-mindedne  s  e 

i  love  of  honor 

obsequity 

fretfulness 

friendship 

social  relations 

envy 

spitefulness 

just  indignation 

retribution 

non-resistance 

\  irascibility 

mildness 

revenge 

braggartism 

self-belittling 

truthfulness 

speech 

boredom 

buffoonery 

wit 

conversation 

licentiousness 

insensibility 

temperance 

sensuous  pleasure 

stinginess 

prodigality 

liberality 

economy 

cowardice 

foolhardiness 

courage 

activity 

conservatism 

radicalism 

moderatism 

change 

The  sanity  of  Aristotle's  principle  of  moderation  is,  to  my 
mind,  beyond  question;  especially  since  Aristotle  himself  held 
that  the  principle  of  moderation  should  not  be  applied  immoder- 
ately. But  the  principle  may  easily  be  misconstrued.  It  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  moderation  is  a  qualitative  char- 
acteristic, whereas  it  should  be  considered  as  the  average  of  a 
wide  range  of  specific  characteristics, — the  average  being  some- 
where in  the  middle  ground  between  the  extremes  without  dis- 
paraging the  extremes  as  such.  The  first  rule  of  conduct  is  that 
conduct  be  not  held  in  too  great  check  by  any  general  principle, 
no  matter  how  good  that  principle  may  be  in  the  majority  of 
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cases,  and  that  it  adapt  itself  to  unique  situations  and  to  con- 
crete experiences  of  life  in  as  diverse  a  manner  as  seems  fit. 
Since,  by  and  large,  these  concrete  situations  are  sufficiently 
diverse  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
attitudes,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  final  average  will 
acually  turn  out  to  be  somewhere  in  Aristotle 's  region  of  mod- 
eration. But  there  is  nothing  especially  laudatory  about  this 
particular  region:  it  is  not  a  qualitative  character  of  an  espe- 
cially desirable  kind;  it  is  merely  the  average.  Thus  "wit"  is 
the  "golden  mean"  between  "buffoonery"  and  "boredom." 
This  means  that  in  conversation  the  person  will  try  to  strike  the 
happy  medium  between  being,  or  trying  to  be  funny  all  the  time 
and  being  totally  silent.  Yet  his  conduct  at  any  given  moment 
during  an  evening's  conversation  may  border  on  either  of  these 
extremes. 

The  modern  word  for  moderatism  is  liberalism.  True  liberal- 
ism welcomes  both  conservatives  and  radicals  into  its  congress 
of  thought,  knowing  that  progress  is  most  surely  achieved  when 
the  vigorous,  impatient  radical,  whose  ideal  is  his  religion,  is 
offset  by  the  slow-moving  conservative  who  is  skeptical  and 
critical  of  everything  new.  A  community  which  had  no  impul- 
sive extremists  would  stagnate ;  but  a  community  lacking  in  the 
inertia  of  sound  conservatism  would  burn  to  ashes  in  its  own 
fire.  True  liberalism  is  not  just  coldly  tolerant,  it  is  eagerly 
sympathetic  towards  well-intentioned  insights,  whether  they 
come  from  conservatives  or  radicals  and  whether  they  refer  to 
the  past,  to  the  present,  or  to  the  future. 

It  is  for  the  genius  of  common  sense  to  decide  which  insights 
are  most  significant  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  hand ;  for 
there  is  nothing  inherently  good  about  conservatism,  radicalism 
or  moderation  as  such,  their  values  being  relative  to  particular 
circumstances,  interests  and  needs.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  may 
also  be  the  privilege  of  common  sense,  acting  under  the  exigencies 
of  practical  realities,  to  decide  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
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the  viewpoints  of  one  "faction"  shall  predominate  and  that  other 
viewpoints  shall  be  held  in  reasonable  check. 

This  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  book  by  Carleton  Washburn  on 
Remakers  of  Mankind.  In  this  book  Mr.  Washburn  reports  that 
he  addressed  the  following  questions  to  the  educational  leaders 
of  the  major  nations : 

(1)  Do  you  want  to  educate  your  children  to  work  towards  a 
new  social  order,  the  outlines  and  aims  of  which  we  have 
definitely  forecast  in  our  minds! 

(2)  Do  you  want  to  educate  children  to  perpetuate  and  perfect 
the  existing  order? 

(3)  Do  you  want  to  devote  the  schools  primarily  to  the  de- 
velopment of  each  individual  to  his  fullest  capacity,  leav- 
ing the  future  social  order  to  a  generation  of  individuals 
so  developed! 

After  reporting  the  results  of  his  conversations  with  the  edu- 
cational leaders  of  the  major  nations,  Mr.  W^ashburn  makes  the 
following  significant  observations : 

(1)  There  come  times  of  swift  cataclysmic  change,  when,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  society,  a  definite 
social  form  must  be  decided  upon  and  all  society's  energy 
directed  toward  its  realization.  Russia  and  Italy  have 
found  themselves  in  that  situation. 

(2)  After  a  social  order  has  been  newly  achieved  through 
struggle  there  is  a  necessary  period  of  stabiliation  when 
the  onrush  of  change  must  be  checked,  when  the  gains 
must  be  consolidated.  Poland  and  Turkey  feel  themselves 
to  be  at  this  point,  as  did  our  forefathers  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

(3)  Later,  just  as  there  was  the  need  of  checking  the  swift 
current  of  change  through  stabilization,  there  comes  the 
need  to  stimulate  growth  in  a  stabilized  society,  lest  it  rot. 
Japan,  England  and  America  are  perhaps  examples  of 
this  third  phase. 
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Is  it  not  a  recognition  of  the  variety  of  situations,  and  the  cor- 
responding variety  of  solutions,  more  important  than  any  single 
philosophical  panacea!  Is  it  not  well  to  realize  that  there  are 
good  arguments  for  conservatism,  for  radicalism  and  for  liberal- 
ism, and  that  the  validity  of  these  arguments  hinges  on  the  par- 
ticular case  to  which  they  are  applied?  And  will  we  not  be  the 
better  for  it  if,  instead  of  clinging  obstinately  to  the  past,  or 
leaping  desperately  into  the  future,  we  judiciously  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  in  the  light  of  the  immediate  situation?  Perhaps 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  will  lead  us  to  know,  better  than 
we  now  know,  which  of  the  several  " cures' '  is  best  for  any  par- 
ticular disease.  But  there  is  neither  empirical  evidence  nor  a 
priori  proof  in  the  records  of  historical  fact  or  of  rational  thought 
to  decide,  universally  and  unanimously,  in  favor  of  either  con- 
servatism, or  radicalism,  or  moderation. 


SONNET 

I  would  that  life  flew  fast.    I  would  it  caught 

Me  up  amidst  its  dizzy  wind-torn  swirls, 

And  deafened  even  thought  with  blast-bound  whirls. 

I  would  it  choked  me  till  for  breath  I  fought, 

For  then  would  I  be  free  from  sorrow's  whip, — 

For  then  would  life  ne'er  touch  me,  never  reach 

The  inner,  feeling  me,  nor  ever  teach 

Me  aught  I  could  not  know  from  any  lip. 

But  life  is  slow;  it  eddies  round  me,  still 
As  breathless  air,  yet  never  calm  enough 
To  lull.     And  I  must  feel  its  every  move, 
Hear  its  every  wistful  murmur,  till 
My  very  weariness  shall  bring  the  puff 
Of  death  to  riddle  all  I  sought  to  prove. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 


ANTOINE'S  TEA-POT 

Fkances  McEvoy 


'  i  Play  it  again,  Antoine !  Play  it  again ! ' '  piped  Sammy  Fruco 
from  his  bedroom  window  where  he  sat  in  his  wheel-chair.  An- 
toine Mandola's  singing  tea-pot  had  just  finished  its  song. 

Antoine  poked  his  head  around  the  props  that  supported  the 
canvas  roof  of  his  fruit  stand  and  beamed  up  at  Sammy. 

"Goota  morning/ '  he  called.  "You  lika  de  music  my  tea-pot 
play,  yes  ?  Then,  I  play  eet  once  more, ' '  Antoine  wound  the  key 
to  his  little  green  and  gold  tea-pot  and  set  it  on  the  stone  balus- 
trade of  the  steps  where  Sammy  could  watch  it  while  it  played. 
Antoine  loved  his  singing  tea-pot.  It  had  been  brought  to  Italy 
from  Germany  by  his  great-great-grandfather.  Its  song  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  was  reputed,  in  Antoine 's  family,  to  have  cured 
the  insane  fits  to  which  great-great-grandmother  had  been  at 
times  subject,  and  thereafter  it  was  considered  a  luck-piece, 
cherished  by  the  Mandola  family. 

Sammy  was  the  only  one  except  Antoine  who  ever  touched  the 
tea-pot,  and  then  only  when  Mrs.  Fruco  took  him  for  an  airing 
in  his  wheel-chair  and  let  him  sit  for  a  while  by  the  fruit  stand. 
Then  Antoine  would  answer  the  longing  in  Sammy's  eyes  and 
let  the  boy  hold  the  tea-pot  in  his  little  white  hands  while  it 
played  its  song.  Antoine  sometimes  wondered  why  he  let  Sammy 
hold  his  precious  luck-piece,  when  every  minute  spelled  torture 
for  him  lest  the  lad's  fingers  slip  and  let  it  crash  to  the  sidewalk. 
But  in  his  heart  he  knew  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  he  added 
an  extra  orange  to  the  dozen  Mrs.  Fruco  bought;  it  was  Mrs. 
Fruco 's    smile.     Although   Antoine    suspected   that    Sammy's 
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mother  visited  his  stand  more  often  than  necessity  demanded, 
and  though  Maria  Fraco  was  quite  aware  of  it,  their  mutual  ad- 
miration never  went  beyond  Maria's  smile  and  the  adoration 
that  Antoine 's  eyes  could  not  conceal. 

One  morning  Antoine  set  his  tea-pot  to  singing  and  waited  for 
Sammy's  cheery  greeting,  but  the  song  played  through  to  the 
end  without  an  interruption.  Antoine  wound  the  music  box  and 
set  it  going  again.  Maybe  Sammy  was  playing  a  trick  and  want- 
ed coaxing.  With  an  anxious  smile  he  stepped  out  of  the  shadow 
of  his  fruit  stand  and  looked  up  at  Sammy's  window.  It  was 
closed.  Not  a  sign  of  life  stirred  in  the  Fruco  apartment.  A 
window  in  the  adjoining  apartment  opened  and  Mrs.  Kiley  poked 
out  her  touselled  head. 

"Shut  up  thet  music  box!"  she  commanded  sharply.  "Don't 
you  know  no  better 'n  to  play  thet  happy  tune  an'  Mr.  Fruco 's 
body  alyin'  across  the  hall  hardly  more'n  cold!" 

"Meester  Fruco,  Sammee's  poppa,  daid?"  Antoine  asked,  in- 
creduously. 

"Sure,  an'  haven't  ye  heard?"  Mrs.  Kiley  cried  in  amazement. 
"But  I  s'pose  not.  Ye  don't  read  the  papers,  like  most  of  thim 
f  urriners. ' ' 

Antoine  ignored  Mrs.  Kiley 's  thrust  to  avoid  a  delay  in  the 
account  of  Mr.  Fruco 's  sudden  death. 

"Why,  ye  hadn't  more'n  closed  up  yer  stand,  an'  we  was  all 
settin'  out  there  on  thim  steps  athryin'  ta  keep  cool,  whin  we 
seen  Mr.  Fruco  arunnin'  down  the  street  like  the  devil  hiself  was 
afther  chasin'  'im.  He  didn't  no  more'n  get  to  Vic's  barbershop 
whin  a  big  car  comes  roun'  the  corner,  pulls  up  along  side  'im 
an'  a  guy  in  the  back  seat  ups  an'  shoots  'im  dead  on  the  spot." 

"Whatta  for!"  Antoine  asked  excitedly,  when  Mrs.  Kiley 
finally  paused  for  breath. 

"That's  what  we'd  like  ta  know — what  fer!  The  most  of  us 
is  after  thinkin'  it  was  a  rival  bootlegger — " 

"Bootlegger!    Meester  Fruco,  a  bootlegger?" 

"Sure  an' didn' ye  know?    But  o' course  not.    Ye  wan't  niver 
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here  whin  he  was  to  home.    All  sorts  o '  ruffiains  used  ta  come  ta- 
see  'im  all  hours  o'  the  night,  an' — " 

1 '  But  Messes  Fruco,  and  leetle  Sammee ! ' '  Antoine  interrupted. 

"Ah,  poor  dears,  God  bless  'em,"  Mrs.  Kiley  sighed  tenderly. 
"They  snuck  off  in  the  night,  away  ta  her  mither's,  I'm  thinkin'. 
Her  soul  was  thet  tender  she  couldn'  stand  the  disgrace  of  a 
husban'  murthered  in  sin." 

Mrs.  Kiley  would  gladly  have  continued  the  narration,  but  her 
quick  eye  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Fruco 's  brother  as  he  turned  the 
corner.  She  wagged  her  head  in  that  direction  to  acquaint  An- 
toine with  the  cause  of  her  sudden  silence,  then  drew  in  her  head 
to  close  the  window. 

Antoine  busied  himself  rearranging  the  fruit  on  his  stand. 
All  forenoon  he  bestowed  his  usual  cheery  "Goota  morning" 
and  his  smile,  but  at  noon  when  the  hearse  halted  before  the 
building  to  carry  Mr.  Fruco  away,  he  closed  his  stand,  took  his 
tea-pot  and  went  home.  Maria  was  gone,  and  now  that  Mr. 
Fruco 's  body  was  taken  away,  she  would  have  no  reason  for  re- 
turning. Antoine  wept.  Presently  he  arose,  took  his  tea-pot 
from  its  box,  set  it  on  the  table  and  let  it  finish  the  song  Mrs. 
Kiley  had  interrupted  that  morning.  Antoine  sat  as  usual  at 
his  fruit  stand  and  waited  day  after  day  for  customers  that  did 
not  come.  The  hot  August  sun  discouraged  would-be  shoppers, 
but  the  fruit  vendor  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  the  broken  spell 
of  his  luck-piece.  Over  and  over  he  wound  the  tea-pot  and  lis- 
tened to  its  song,  and  as  it  played  he  could  see  Sammy  in  his 
wheel-chair  laughing  gaily,  and  Maria  beside  him,  smiling  hap- 
pily. But  these  memories  made  him  sad;  so,  when  the  music 
ceased,  he  just  sat  and  waited,  though  no  one  came  to  buy. 

"Sure,  an'  why  wouldn'  the  spell  of  yer  luck-piece  be  broke?" 
Mrs.  Kiley  asked  when  Antoine  complained  that  the  music  of 
the  tea-pot  no  longer  attracted  business.  "Sure,  an'  any  tea- 
pot what  was  played  beneath  the  winder  of  a  man  murthered  in 
sin  should  have  its  charm  cursed." 
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Evening  brought  the  tenants  of  the  apartment  out  onto  the 
•steps  to  gain  brief  respite  before  the  next  day's  scorching  sun 
arose.  Mrs.  Kiley  discoursed  loudly  with  young  Mrs.  Patton 
on  the  subject  of  Junior  Patton's  croup.  Antoine  still  sat  at  his 
stand  hoping  that  the  old  customers  who  had  not  braved  the  heat 
of  the  day  would  pay  him  an  evening  visit.  He  did  not  hear  the 
raucous  drone  of  Mrs.  Kiley 's  voice,  but  gazed  off  into  space 
dreaming.  He  might  have  sat  that  way  for  hours  had  not  a  fa- 
miliar figure  come  into  his  line  of  vision. 

' '  Maria ! ' '  he  cried,  and  jumped  to  his  feet  with  such  violence 
that  he  upset  his  stand  and  sent  a  flood  of  fruit  over  the  sidewalk 
and  into  the  street.  The  company  on  the  steps  arose  to  its  feet 
with  one  gesture  and  watched  Antoine  race  down  the  street  to 
meet  Mrs.  Fruco. 

" Maria,  Maria,' '  he  cried,  clasping  Mrs.  Fruco 's  hands.  "At 
last  you  have  come.    Eet  has  been  so  long." 

"Only  a  month,  Antoine,"  Maria  said. 

"A  month!  Ah,  but  eet  ees  years  for  me  seence  you  and 
Sammee  went  away.    And  leetle  Sammee,  where  ees  he?" 

"My  leetle  Sammee  ees  seeck,"  Maria  said,  sadly. 

"Seeck?    The  fevair?"  Antoine  asked  in  alarm. 

"Ah,  no.  Eef  eet  was  fevair,  doctor  coulda  cure  heem.  I 
theenk  he  ees  lonesome,  Antoine." 

"Then,  you  musta  breeng  heem  back  to  hees  friends." 

"No,  Antoine.  Eef  I  breeng  heem  back,  someone  willa  tell, 
and  Sammee  musta  nevaire  know  about  hees  poppa." 

"Then,  hees  friends  musta  go  to  heem,"  Antoine  declared. 

"Eemposseeble!"  Maria  cried. 

"Notta  eemposseeble  for  me,  Maria,"  Antoine  said  softly. 

"But  your  beesaness?"  Maria  suggested. 

"Can  I  notta  sella  my  fruit  in —  in — " 

"Boston,"  Maria  supplied. 

"In  Boston,  justa  like  I  do  here  in  New  York?" 
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Maria  ignored  this  question. 

"Antoine,"  she  said,  "I  came  theesa  long  way  to  aska  you  for 
something  I  theenk  will  cure  my  leetle  Sammee." 

"What  ees  eeet,  Maria!    Everytheeng  I  have  ees  yours.' ' 

"I  theenk  coulda  Sammee  hear  your  tea-pot  he  woulda  get 
well  queeck." 

"I  will  breeng  eet  to  heem!"  Antoine  cried. 

"I  can  take  eet  and  breeng  eet  back.    I  will  be  vera  careful.' ' 

"No.  I  will  take  eet  and  you  back  to  Boston, "  Antoine  said 
firmly.    ' t  I  have  so  mucha  to  tell  you,  Maria. ' ' 

"Yes,  Antoine ?"  Maria  prompted. 

"Can  I  notta  sella  my  fruit  in  Boston,  just  lika  I  do  in  New 
York?    Can  I  notta,  can  I  notta — "  Antoine  paused. 

"Can  I  notta  helpa  you  pack  your  tea-pot?''  Maria  offered, 
shyly. 

' '  Yes ! ' '  Antoine  cried.  ' '  You  musta  come  right  now  and  pack 
eet."  He  smiled  broadly,  took  Maria  by  the  arm  and  started 
up  the  street.  As  they  turned  the  corner  out  of  sight,  the  in- 
quisitive group  on  the  steps  heard  Antoine  say,  "I  have  so  mucha 
to  tella  you,  Marie,  so  mucha." 


INVOCATION 

Snow  and  wind  and  rain  and  sleet 
Drive  upon  the  earth  tonight; 
Sweep  it  clean  and  wash  it  white, 
Make  it  fit  to  greet  the  light 
'Ere  westward  it  shall  fleet. 

Snow  and  wind  and  cutting  sleet 
Drive  upon  my  heart  tonight; 
Sweep  it  clean  and  wash  it  white, 
Make  it  fit  to  bear  Life's  light 
'Ere  heavenward  it  shall  fleet. 


Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 
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LOVE,  HOW  FREE? 

Our  "modern  thinkers"  and  the  "higher  critics," 

Pale  aesthetes  and  evangelists  of  bliss, 

Consulting  crime  reports  and  sex  statistics, 

And  relevant  material  like  this, 

Have  issued  this  profound  decree 

In  solemn  tones  .  .  .  "Love  must  be  Free!" 

"No  more,"  they  cry,  "shall  fetters  gall  the  ankles 
Of  languid,  bored  spouse  and  restless  mate. 
We'll  cast  aside  this  custom  stale  which  rankles 
In  finer  spirits;  then  with  hearts  elate 

We'll  flit  like  butterfly  or  bee 

Frome  Rose  to  Rose  .  .  .  when  love  is  free." 

But  youth,  alas,  that  has  not  thought  about  it 
With  such  serene  detachment,  may  not  find 
The  plan  at  all  attractive.    Youth  may  scout  it. 
May  still  prefer  the  quaint  old  vows  that  bind. 

Initials  carved  upon  a  tree 

May  challenge  claims  .  .  .  that  love  is  free. 

Youth  binds  itself  with  bonds  eternal, 

Wraps  chains  around  its  heart  and  brands  its  brows, 

Dares  death  and  fate  and  hate  and  foes  infernal 

To  nullify  the  union  that  it  vows. 

For  youth  is  wise,  and  cannot  see 
How  love  is  love  ...  if  love  is  free. 

E.  A.  Beilharz 
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TRAGEDY,  ITS  APPEAL 

E.  A.  Beilhaez 

Aristotle  in  the  Poetics  defines  art  as  an  "imitation.'  His 
meaning  can,  no  doubt,  be  interpreted  in  various  ways,  but  as 
art  is  essentially  an  imitation  or  reflective  study  of  life  through 
a  representation  of  some  phase  of  it,  any  distinction  or  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  art  presents  a  synthesised  or  reasoned 
pattern.  Imitation  can  also  be  taken  to  mean  the  artist's  ren- 
dering of  an  inward  conception  or  ideal.  Thus  all  works  of  art 
have  a  remote  twofold  source,  external  reality,  and  the  sub- 
jective ideal  the  artist  is  trying  to  portray.  Art,  unlike  the 
science  of  photography,  cannot  present  its  object  free  from  a 
certain  amount  of  interpretative  coloring  which  is  the  artistic 
element.  Due  to  this  fact  a  double  obligation  rests  upon  the 
artist.  Since  he  is  presumably  portraying  reality,  he  has  the 
moral  duty  of  making  his  representation  conform  to  reality,  that 
is,  he  must  give  a  credible  rendering  of  life.  But  because  he  is 
also  an  interpreter,  he  is  free  to  express  his  personal  attitudes 
and  convictions  and  is  even  expected  so  to  do.  As  these  two  fac- 
tors act  upon  and  limit  each  other,  criticism  is  concerned  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  artist  has  realized  or  departed  from  the 
criterion  with  reference  always  to  the  interest  and  depth  of  his 
interpretation. 

Of  all  artistic  forms  the  tragic  has  always  been  felt  to  be  among 
the  highest.  This  seems  to  be  true  in  all  artistic  expression,  in 
painting  as  well  as  in  drama  and  in  life.  "We  remember  the  death 
of  a  friend  longer  than  we  remember  anything  else  connected 
with  our  more  happy  contacts  with  him.  "Risus  fugit,  manet 
recordatio  laclirimarum."  It  was  probably  the  element  of  trag- 
edy or  near  tragedy  that  gave  the  sacherine  melodrama  of  yes- 
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terday  its  wide  appeal.  It  is  the  same  element,  we  may  conclude, 
that  explains  the  general  vogue  of  Eugene  0  'Neil.  Wander  back 
into  the  recollections  of  your  own  experience  and  see  if  the  play 
or  novel  that  made  the  most  lasting  impression  on  you  was  not 
the  tragic.  In  dramatic  history  it  is  the  bloody  Clytemnestra, 
the  pitiful  Oedipus  and  the  tortured  Hamlet  that  emerges  from 
the  procession  of  giants  breathed  into  life  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poets. 

It  may  be  that  the  unpleasant  leaves  a  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing impression  than  the  pleasant  and  that  the  element  of  struggle 
appeals  to  the  combative  instincts  of  man.  Through  an  instinc- 
tive tendency  of  associating  ourselves  with  the  action  portrayed, 
we  are  led  to  desire  a  favorable  outcome  for  the  characters  who 
have  engaged  our  sympathies  and  with  whom  we  have  unconsci- 
ously linked  ourselves.  We  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  defeat  of 
our  favorites.  Such  explanations  are  a  trifle  too  glib  to  satisfy 
even  the  average  intelligence.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than  a  mere 
association  of  personality  in  the  dramatic  action  witnessed  or 
read. 

Some  contend  that  the  spectacle  of  a  man  caught  in  the  toils 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  final  disaster  furnish  to  the  spectator  a 
vicarious  release  for  his  unsocial  impluses  and  effect  a  purging 
of  the  emotions  that  induces  a  feeling  of  well  being  by  way  of 
reaction.  In  such  a  hypothesis  tragedy  owes  its  appeal  largely 
to  its  effects  on  man's  emotional  mechanism.  Others  arguing 
from  the  same  premises  insist  that  tragedy  violates  our  personal 
sense  of  values.  The  principal  activity  of  man  in  his  subjective 
life  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  life  to  a  logical  problem  in  morals. 
We  like  to  feel  that  life  is  a  reasonable  activity  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  magic  touchstone  which  will  render  its  dark- 
ness intelligible.  We  like  to  believe  that  life  is  governed  by  an 
elemental  spirit  of  justice.  We  agree  that  virture  ought  to  be 
rewarded,  that  merit  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  distri- 
bution of  reward  and  that  intention  should  determine  the  conse- 
quences of  our  moral  judgments.    But  a  tragedy  like  Oedipus 
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goes  counter  to  the  most  basic  of  such  conceptions,  affirming,  as 
it  does,  that  justice  may  be  fallible  and  in  some  cases  almost 
willfully  perverse.  Hence  we  are  likely  to  suffer  a  severe  emo- 
tional shock  when  our  carefully  constructed  code  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  shattered  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  vast  malignant 
Tuche,  blind  and  hideous,  brooding  over  the  impotent  humanity 
that  crawls  beneath  her. 

All  these  views,  basing  their  argument  on  the  violence  of  the 
emotional  effect  produced,  while  they  explain  a  great  deal,  do 
not  cover  the  range  of  tragic  excellence.  They  do  not  give  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  intellectual  finality  and  sense  of  aesthetic 
completeness  sometimes  afforded  by  tragedy,  an  artistic  perfec- 
tion that  lies  beyond  the  magic  of  great  poetry  and  of  which  even 
the  imagination  of  Euripides  gives  but  a  faint  intimation. 

Tragedy,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  as  least  great  tragedy, 
is  something  more  than  a  frightful  dream.  There  is  also  an  in- 
tellectual aspect  as  well  as  an  emotional  one.  For  an  insight  into 
the  purely  intellectual  explanation  of  tragedy  let  us  turn  first 
to  modern  realism.  From  it  one  might  gather  that  life  is  tragic 
in  its  essence,  as  the  goal  of  heart's  desire  is  never  quite  com- 
pletely attained.  It  presents  a  staggering  nightmare  of  frustra- 
tion and  over  it  hangs  the  spectral  figure  of  death,  the  great  and 
final  futility.  This  condition,  we  might  say,  is  universially  recog- 
nized although  we  attempt  to  smother  it  with  a  mask  of  romance 
and  sentiment.  Tragedy,  therefore,  offers  a  truer  imitation  of 
life.  It  is  more  convincing  and  more  intellectually  satisfactory 
since  it  measures  up  with  the  subjective  estimate  of  life  which 
each  of  us  has  formed.  Maxim  Gorky  summed  up  this  view  very 
well  when  he  said,  "Keality  is  a  struggle.  A  struggle  that  in- 
variably ends  in  defeat." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  point  of  view  is  an 
overstatement.  If  even  the  realists  were  convinced  that  life  was 
as  bad  as  they  imagine  it  is,  they  would  have  no  possible  reason 
for  continuing  to  exist.  The  fact  that  they  persist  in  living  shows 
that  even  they  find  some  little  compensation  for  the  evil  their 
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philosophy  recognizes,  even  if  that  is  only  the  doubtful  solace  of 
uncertainty.  As  an  explanation  for  the  tragic  appeal  the  theory 
fails  because  men  do  not  often  feel  like  that,  and  even  when  they 
do,  man  is  scarcely  so  heroic  that  he  can  applaud  the  dramatic 
representation  of  his  defeat  and  shattered  dreams.  Only  an  ex- 
treme realist  could  find  artistic  satisfaction  in  such  presentations. 
For  the  generality  of  mankind,  it  is  safe  to  say,  something  more 
is  demanded. 

Artistic  satisfaction  may  be  discovered  in  the  logical  and  con- 
sistent development  of  tragic  character  in  the  hero  or  heroine 
under  stress  of  circumstances  heading  towards  great  disasters. 
The  process  of  involving  tragic  sequences  that  gradually  beat 
down  the  efforts  of  a  great  but  imperfect  character  is,  in  its 
dramatic  effect,  a  strictly  intellectual  pleasure.  The  point  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Orestes  or  King  Lear  whose  admirable 
strength  and  greatness  of  soul  were  marred  by  a  ' i  tragic  flaw ' ' 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  a  source  of 
power,  but  due  to  dramatic  irony  led  them  into  excesses  which 
were  their  undoing.  Even  the  terrible  fate  of  Oedipus  can  be 
traced  to  the  stubborn  pride  which  made  him  suspect  his  friend 
and  taunt  the  prophet  Teresias;  while  Hamlet's  inherent  flaw  of 
character  was  his  highly  developed  sense  of  duty  plus  a  tender 
but  uncertain  conscience. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  picture  of  human  suffering  is 
scarcely  a  pleasant  spectacle.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  evident. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  suffering  that  interests  as  the  problem  posed 
in  the  character  of  the  tragic  figures.  There  is  always  something 
beyond  the  mere  spectacle  of  suffering  and  the  human  character 
involved.  There  is,  even  in  the  most  harrowing  of  the  tragedies, 
a  point  beyond  which  is  peace,  a  dim  sensation  of  the  Great 
Mystery  and  a  final  beauty.  From  the  aftermath  of  suffering 
comes  the  vindication  of  great  principles  and  the  inception  of 
human  understanding  from  which  rises  the  sacred  flame  of  com- 
passion. It  is  by  these  last  qualities  that  great  tragedy  is  judged, 
for  they  are  the  patent  of  immortality. 
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MORALITY  AND  THE  DRAMA 

Hexky  Marshall 


The  question  of  the  role  which  morality  should  play  in  the 
drama,  or  in  any  form  of  creative  art,  has  always  been  a  sharply 
contested  issue  in  literary  and  artistic  circles.  Opinions  have 
been  both  varied  and  extreme,  usually  centering  around  one  of 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  thought:  the  "poetic  justice "  theory, 
as  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  "art  for  art's 
sake"  theory  which  seems  to  be  as  old  as  art  itself,  and  enorm- 
ously popular  today.  Myriad  forces  come  into  play  in  determin- 
ing the  individual  attitude  toward  this  question,  forces  which 
have  everything  to  do  with  molding  alike  the  Puritanical  and  the 
pagan  concept  of  the  artistic  purpose.  The  literary  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  dominant  philosophical  tendencies,  religious  thought  or 
the  lack  of  it,  social  position,  education,  and  nationality  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  inevitably  express  themselves  in  the  artist's 
viewpoint  toward  this  matter.  It  made  a  difference  whether  one 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  in  the  eighteenth; 
during  the  age  of  Dante  or  during  the  age  of  Voltaire.  It  made 
a  difference  whether  one  was  a  believer  or  an  atheist.  It  made 
a  difference  whether  one  lived  in  Italy  during  the  Eenaissance 
or  in  England  during  the  Restoration.  People  of  different  be- 
liefs, living  in  different  periods  and  in  different  countries,  will 
inevitably  see  and  think  and  act  and  write  in  different  ways. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  contention  and  diversity  there  is  a  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  logical  solution  to  the  above  problem,  one  which 
the  greater  dramatists,  from  Sophocles  to  Galsworthy,  have  seen 
and  applied. 
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The  drama  is  a  representation  of  life,  and  as  such  deals  with 
human  beings, — their  thoughts,  impulses,  and  actions.  Even  in 
Rostand's  Chanticleer,  where  the  actors  are  fowls  and  animals, 
they  represent  certain  types  and  classes  of  men.  The  dramatist 
introduces  the  audience  to  a  number  of  characters,  the  progeny 
of  his  creative  imagination,  and  in  a  series  of  scenes  depicts  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  desires.  He  then 
portrays  the  ensuing  struggle  and  its  culmination.  If  the  play  is 
serious  drama,  the  audience  passes  judgment  according  to  its 
degree  of  conformity  to  real  life.  They  expect  the  characters  to 
speak  and  act  in  a  natural  manner;  they  expect  events  to  flow 
logically  and  consequences  to  have  some  consideration  for  cause, 
and  they  object  to  convenient  coincidences  which  alter  the  entire 
course  of  the  plot.  The  basis  for  such  objections  and  expecta- 
tions is,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  audience  to  demand  a  realistic 
portrayal  of  life  from  the  dramatist,  just  as  it  would  demand  a 
realistic  portrayal  of  a  certain  scene  from  the  painter,  or  of  a 
human  form  from  the  sculptor.  Realism  is  both  the  standard 
and  the  goal  of  artistic  endeavor.  The  realism  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  to  be  distinguished  from  realism  as  the  literary 
theory  formulated  by  Zola,  Maupassant,  and  others  during  the 
nineteenth  century.    They  are  entirely  different. 

It  has  been  said  and  with  truth  that  "life  is  a  moral  affair."' 
To  deny  man's  moral  responsibility  is  to  deny  that  he  is  man. 
It  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  his  social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions;  it  is  the  foundation  of  life  itself.  Current  philo- 
sophical theories  to  the  contrary,  man  is  a  rational  being.  He 
can  think  and  he  can  reason,  though  at  times  he  gives  little  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  he  can  do  so  because  he  is  endowed  with  a  spirit- 
ual soul.  It  is  evident  then,  that  there  must  be  a  law  to  direct 
his  behavior  which  recognizes  his  status  as  a  free  and  rational 
creature.  There  is  such  a  law.  It  is  divine,  eternal,  and  immut- 
able ;  a  law  evolving  from  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  Creator, 
and  imposed  upon  him  as  befitting  his  own  nature;  a  law  in- 
grained upon  human  consciousness  as  surely  as  the  desire  to 
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live,  and  binding  to  obedience  every  human  being  in  the  universe. 
This  is  the  natural  law,  and  it  is  a  standard  for  the  dramatist 
in  presenting  his  pictures  of  life  before  a  theatre  audience,  just 
as  it  is  for  the  pastor  in  guiding  the  spiritual  destinies  of  his 
human  flock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  factors  of  life, 
and  to  disregard  it  in  any  representation  of  life  is  simply  an 
untruth, — a  glaring  forgery. 

The  recognition  of  such  a  law  is  not  an  unfair  restriction  of 
artistic  talents;  it  is  simply  an  acceptance  of  existing  fact.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  characters  may  disobey  the 
law,  as  people  will  and  do;  but  such  acts  should  be  recognized 
as  moral  transgressions  and  not  paraded  in  noble  dress  as  laud- 
able and  heroic  deeds.  Man  must  be  accepted  as  a  morally  ac- 
countable being,  or  life  is  utterly  without  meaning, — a  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  absurdity.  To  quote  Eev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly, 
S.  J..  "If  evil  is  artistically  presented  it  must  be  depicted  as 
evil.  To  present  moral  evil  as  a  good,  is  a  falsification  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind  as  would  be  the  painting  of  a  blue  sunrise, 
of  a  green  moon,  or  of  a  black-and-tan  sea,  and  as  absurd  as  a 
five-legged  lion.  The  enlightened  mind  rejects  such  physical 
monstrosities,  and  the  unlightened  mind,  despite  the  lower  ap- 
peties,  rejects  moral  disorders  with  equal,  is  not  greater  repug- 
nance. ' ' 

Every  calling  imposes  certain  restrictions  upon  those  who  fol- 
low it  with  a  serious  purpose,  and  play  writing  is  no  exception. 
Dr.  Charles  Gray  Shaw  defines  these  restrictions  as  follows : 
"There  are  general  limitations  which  art  places  upon  itself  in 
order  to  achieve  its  own  ends.  They  may  not  be  the  limits  of 
the  'true'  and  the  'good,'  in  the  scientific  and  ethical  sense  of 
those  terms;  they  are  rather  the  melting  boundaries  of  nature 
and  humanity.  When  art,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  oversteps 
the  limits  of  the  natural  and  human,  as  in  decadence,  it  is  no 
longer  art." 

The  dramatist  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  and  who  strives  for 
real  artistic  achievement  will  accept  these  limitations  with  good 
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grace.  He  will  recognize  the  potency  of  the  instrument  in  his 
hands  and  will  endeavor  to  use  it  for  its  higher  purposes.  The 
drama,  in  the  countries  and  during  the  ages  when  it  has  flourish- 
ed, has  been  probably  a  more  effective  medium  in  raising  or 
lowering  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  than  any  other  agency  out- 
side the  church.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  in  the  hands  of  high 
principled  men  and  a  curse  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  ones. 
Why  is  this  true? 

Creative  art  touches  at  its  very  source  the  emotional  life  of 
those  who  partake  of  it.  It  is  dedicated  to,  and  finds  its  consum- 
mation in  the  ideals  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness.  Through 
the  power  of  creative  genius  the  dramatist  may  generate  a  note 
of  wholesome  courage  and  optimism  as  in  The  Vale  of  Content, 
or  he  may  sound  a  chord  of  cynicism  and  morbidity  as  in  Time 
Is  a  Dream.  Real  dramatic  art  is  certain  to  have  a  definite  moral 
influence  upon  those  who  share  it,  and  whether  the  effect  is  ele- 
vating or  degrading,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  author.  No 
normal  man  can  witness  a  fine  performance  of  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac  without  being  profoundly  impressed  by  the  lofty  moral 
stature  of  Cyrano.  He  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  nobility  of  char- 
acter that  can  make  such  heroic  sacrifices,  and  down  deep  in  his 
heart  he  feels  both  the  desire  and  the  resolve  to  emulate  his 
manly  virtues.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  such  emotions  make 
their  indelible  impress  upon  the  mind,  and  lend  a  definite  stimulus 
to  moral  integrity.  A  great  play  brings  with  it  something  of 
permanent  value  and  of  fundamental  truth ;  it  fires  the  intellect, 
clarifies  the  vision,  and  elevates  the  soul. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which  would  make  this  effect  the 
primary  purpose  of  all  art.  Its  adherents  see  in  art  an  agency 
for  propagating  ethical  admonitions  rather  than  one  to  convey 
esthetic  enjoyment.  They  have  chosen  a  worthy  end  but  they 
have  mistaken  the  means,  for  when  art  becomes  consciously  and 
conspicuously  didactic  it  is  no  longer  art.  The  canvas,  the  scroll, 
and  the  stage  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  solemn  sermoniz- 
ing.   Why  not  ?    Because  their  purpose  is  realistic  and  not  ideal- 
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istic.  The  business  of  the  stage  is  to  present  scenes  indicative 
of  real  life,  to  show  how  men  and  women  act  in  times  of  crisis 
and  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstance.  They  may 
fail.  Hamlet  yielded  to  procrastination,  Othello  yielded  to  jeal- 
ousy, and  Macbeth  yielded  to  greed,  yet  these  are  all  great  plays. 
They  are  great  because  these  characters  acted  as  their  nature 
led  us  to  believe  they  would  act.  If  Shakespeare  had  sacrificed 
truth  to  poetic  justice  his  plays  would  not  have  become  exactly 
immortal  in  the  ethical  sense;  on  the  other  hand,  although  evil 
may  and  does  apparently  triumph  in  the  Shakespearean  drama, 
as  it  does  in  life,  it  is  always  presented  as  evil  and  never  as 
virtue. 

Henry  James  once  said:  "Morality  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
essential  richness  of  inspiration;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
artistic  process  and  everything  to  do  with  the  artistic  effect.  The 
more  a  work  of  art  feels  it  at  its  source  the  richer  is  it ;  the  less 
it  feels  it,  the  poorer  it  is."  Brander  Matthews  adds:  "Al- 
though the  dramatist  need  not  put  morality  into  his  plays,  he 
cannot  leave  it  out,  since  it  is  an  essential  constituent  element 
of  any  truthful  portrayal  of  life.  But  he  need  not  take  thought 
about  it.  His  work  will  have  ethical  validity  in  proportion  as  his 
own  vision  of  life  is  truthful. ' '  The  issue,  then,  lies  with  the  dra- 
matist. If  he  sees  life  clearly  and  as  a  related  whole  and  de- 
scribes what  he  sees  in  a  realistic  manner,  the  result  will  be 
pleasing.  But  if  he  sees  in  the  world  about  him  only  an  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  dogmatism,  the  result  will  be  unnatural  and  un- 
pleasant. It  will  lack  realism;  it  will  lack  conviction;  it  will 
lack  originality,  spontaneity,  and  imagination,  for  it  will  be  based 
upon  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  artistic  purpose.  Such 
drama  has  been  justly  labelled  "sign-post  preaching"  and  "dra- 
matic algebra." 

Opposed  to  this  concept  of  art  is  another  extremist  theory, 
that  of  art  for  art 's  sake.  Proponents  of  this  theory  have  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  critics  to  judge  art  by  moral  standards.  They 
have  insisted  upon  absolute  freedom,  declaring  that  the  artist  's 
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sole  responsibility  is  to  his  art,  or  more  specifically,  to  his  con- 
ception of  art.  It  is  a  noteworthy,  and  perhaps  significant  fact 
that  this  view  has  found  special  favor  with  inferior  artists,  whose 
tendency  toward  the  sensual  and  bizarre  is  at  least  partially  ex- 
plainable by  their  lack  of  real  artistic  ability.  Many  such  writ- 
ers are  merely  unmoral  and  meaningless  rather  than  dangerous ; 
others  are  actively  and  promiscuously  immoral,  parading  vice 
and  sensuality  in  glowing  colors,  glorifying  characters  whose 
lives  are  dominated  by  emotionalism  and  self -gratification,  mock- 
ing ethical  standards  of  every  sort  and  openly  countenancing 
anarchy  in  the  field  of  moral  behavior.  John  Erskine  has  de- 
livered a  sound  admonition  to  those  who  embrace  this  doctrine : 
"The  limitations  of  his  medium  dictate  to  the  artist  his  first  les- 
son in  decorum.  For  if  you  will  not  respect  these  limitations, 
you  will  find  yourself  saying  what  you  do  not  intend ;  instead  of 
beauty,  you  will  convey  some  effect, — humorous,  or  grotesque, 
or  ugly. ' '  This  is  precisely  what  happens  when  an  artist  chooses 
to  ignore  man's  status  as  a  rational  being.  What  he  intends  to 
be  a  Dr.  Jekyll  turns  out  to  be  a  Mr.  Hyde, — a  thing  misshapen, 
distorted,  and  deformed. " 

No  better  evidence  could  be  cited  in  support  of  this  fact  than 
to  mention  some  of  the  plays  which  afflict  the  American  stage 
at  the  present  time  (the  stage  in  America  meaning  the  rows  of 
playhouses  along  the  Broadways  of  our  more  populous  cities). 
Almost  without  exception  the  dominant  note  of  these  plays  is 
sensuality  and  superficiality.  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  their  prophet, 
clever,  sophisticated,  precocious  Mrs.  Erlynne,  who  insists  upon 
"manners  before  morals. "  The  position  of  the  theatre  in  this 
country  today  is  so  deplorable  that  a  Broadway  critic  has  been 
moved  to  write :  "No  one  who  is  not  in  the  business  can  realize 
how  many  evenings  are  sacrificed  to  cheap  worldliness  in  the 
course  of  two  months  of  play  going. ' '  However,  to  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  he  continues:  "Whenever  the  citizenry  gets 
together  in  an  indignant  mood  someone  is  bound  to  inquire  why 
the  theatre  does  not  produce  a  few  decent  plays  about  normal 
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people.  Whenever  the  theatre  produces  a  play  of  that  kind  the 
citizenry  remains  complacently  at  home.  For  the  demand  for 
decent  plays  about  normal  people  is  largely  hypocritical.  It  is  a 
form  of  lip  service.  When  a  decent  play  about  normal  people  is 
produced  the  citizenry  swallows  its  words  and  hurries  to  "De- 
sign For  Living. " 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  voice  a  general  condemnation 
of  the  theatre,  the  dramatists,  and  the  theatre-going  public  for 
the  sins  of  a  few, — even  if  the  few  be  many.  Men  have  corrupted 
the  theatre  and  betrayed  its  highest  ideals  for  pieces  of  silver, 
just  as  men  have  corrupted  and  betrayed  the  church  and  the  state 
for  similar  motives,  but  the  soul  of  the  theatre  is  beyond  the  pol- 
luting influence  of  materialism  and  greed.  It  remains  pure  and 
untainted  as  a  virgin's  prayer,  and  it  is  still  the  shrine  of  those 
who  hold  it  sacred. 

On  a  little  street  in  New  York's  East  Side  stands  the  unimpos- 
ing  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  where  remarkable  Eva  LeGallienne 
is  waging  a  gallant  fight  to  preserve  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
stage,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  level  in  America.  In  a  series 
of  classic  revivals,  Walter  Hampden  has  carried  the  living  spirit 
of  the  theatre  to  hundreds  of  appreciative  audiences  throughout 
the  land.  A  number  of  modern  dramatists,  such  as  Tolstoy, 
Brieux,  and  Galsworthy  have  dedicated  their  artistic  talents  to 
the  praiseworthy  principle  of  art  for  life's  sake.  The  theatre 
will  rise  again  because  it  is  more  than  a  cultural  institution ;  it  is 
a  vital  force  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of  mankind.  As 
long  as  man  searches  after  the  meaning  of  Truth,  as  long  as  he 
yearns  after  Beauty,  and  as  long  as  he  strives  toward  Goodness, 
so  long  will  the  theatre  endure  to  satisfy  his  natural  instincts. 
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CHARACTER 

Some  there  are  who  walk  the  valleys, 

Slowly,  monotonously  moving  along, 

Impelled  by 

Sameness 

To  change 

From  sameness 

To  sameness 

Monotonously. 

As  one  they  speak, 

Like  one  they  look, 

As  they  creep  aimlessly 

Onward 

Toward  eternal  sameness. 

Others  there  are  who  stride  the  hills, 

Gayly,  laughingly  dancing  along, 

Impelled  by 

Desire 

To  flit 

From  desire 

To  desire 

Laughingly. 

Unique  are  they, 

In  that  no  sorrow  can  check  them 

As  fitfully  they  move 

Onward 

Toward  fruition. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 
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WHAT  IF 

James  M.  Buffington 


When  Professor  Julian  K.  Doty  locked  the  laboratory  door 
that  May  afternoon,  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  His  step  was 
light  as  he  walked  to  the  entrance  of  Science  Hall  and  out  into 
the  glorious  spring  sunshine.  He  paused  for  a  moment  gazing 
rapturously  at  the  fresh  green  about  him,  and  then  strolled  across 
the  campus,  whistling  a  lively  tune  as  he  went.  This  mood  was 
not  at  all  characteristic  of  him.  As  head  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment of  a  small  western  university,  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  rather  serious  minded  man,  deriving  his  pleasure  in  life 
out  of  just  one  thing, — his  work.  Even  when  pleased,  this  gray- 
haired,  nervous  little  fellow  did  not  often  give  indication  of  it. 

The  professor  surprised  even  his  wife  that  evening  when  he 
burst  into  his  home  smiling  radiantly ;  the  more  so  as  of  late  he 
had  been  devoting  more  and  more  of  his  time  to  his  work  at  the 
college,  rarely  coming  home  until  long  after  dark. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  he  fairly  sang,  "I  have  great  news  for  you. 
I  believe  my  great  hope  and  my  one  ambition  is  about  to  mate- 
rialize. ' ' 

"What  is  it,  Julian?"  asked  Mrs.  Doty  eagerly.  "I  suppose 
it's  something  that  has  to  do  with  those  silly  bugs  you  are  al- 
ways fooling  with  up  there. ' ' 

"It  has  started  to  grow  finally.  I  was  sure  it  would.  I  knew 
such  a  thing  was  theoretically  possible." 

"What  is  it  that's  started  to  grow!" 

' '  The  carniverous  beetle  larva  I  Ve  been  experimenting  with  for 
so  long,"  the  professor  answered  smilingly.  "You  see,  I  got  the 


it 
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idea  that  by  stimulating  the  pituitary  gland  of  the  insect  in  its 
larval  stage,  it  would  develop  with  abnormal  rapidity,  attaining 
a  great  size  by  the  time  its  metamorphosis  was  complete.  With 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Loftus  of  the  chemistry  department,  I  prepared 
different  stimulants  and  experimented  with  them.  At  last  I  be- 
lieve I  have  discovered  the  right  one.  My  dear,  think  of  what 
this  will  mean  to  civilization.  Imagine  giant  crawling  bugs  train- 
ed to  do  the  work  of  horses  and  tractors ;  huge  flying  insects  car- 
rying men  through  the  air  at  airplane  speed.    Just  think  of  it ! ' ' 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  Professor  Doty  was  in  his 
office  adjoining  the  biology  laboratory.  "With  him  stood  Dr. 
Loftus,  a  fat,  good-natured  fellow  of  middle  age.  They  were 
looking  at  a  caterpillar-like  creature,  about  thirteen  inches  long. 

"Why,  the  thing's  grown  to  about  eight  times  its  normal 
said  Doty  excitedly. 

If  it  keeps  on  developing  like  that,"  laughed  Dr.  Loftus, 
"we'll  have  to  butcher  a  cow  or  something  to  feed  it." 

"You're  right  there,  Doctor,"  agreed  the  professor.  "I  think 
I  should  put  it  into  a  larger  cage  right  away,  too. ' ' 

When  his  morning  classes  were  over,  Doty  went  back  to  take  a 
peek  at  his  ' '  experiment. ' '  Upon  drawing  back  the  curtain  that 
hid  the  larger  wooden  cage  from  view,  he  almost  fainted  at  what 
he  saw.  There  was  no  longer  a  writhing,  twisting  larva,  but  a 
brown,  oval  shaped  thing  that  practically  filled  the  interior  of 
the  cage. 

"My  goodness,"  gasped  the  professor  in  scarcely  audible 
tones,  "the  thing's  pupated  already." 

The  two  men  who  had  compounded  the  powerful  stimulant  had 
hardly  dared  hope  that  it  would  even  increase  the  growth  of  the 
beetle,  let  alone  speed  up  its  metamorphosis ! 

Beside  himself  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  turn  in  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  Doty  seized  a  hammer  and  went  to  work  break- 
ing up  the  cage.  He  nailed  pieces  of  it  across  the  windows  as 
bars.    From  what  had  happened  already  he  knew  that  within  the 
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pupa  an  adult  carniverous  beetle  was  forming  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  emerge  within  the  next  twelve  hours.  He  decided  that  it 
should  have  the  whole  room  to  itself.  He  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  abnormal  beetle  would 
need  a  great  deal  of  food  and  would  seek  it  as  beetles  do. 

After  deciding  that  the  place  was  " fixed  up"  to  meet  conting- 
encies, he  left  for  the  lecture  room  to  meet  a  class.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  as  he  glanced  out  of  the  window,  he  noticed  a  baseball 
game  in  progress  over  on  the  athletic  field.  The  sight  of  the 
active  young  players  brought  a  tightening  sensation  to  his  throat. 
He  felt  the  same  way  when  he  glanced  down  the  hall  and  saw 
other  students,  most  of  them  in  their  " teens,' '  talking  happily 
together  in  groups.  Often  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the 
ugly  brown  thing  in  the  room  off  the  laboratory. 

The  afternoon  finally  passed  and  the  professor's  classes  were 
over  for  the  day.  Before  leaving,  he  decided  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  beetle  pupa.  It  had  expanded  in  size  until  now  it  occupied 
nearly  half  of  the  "  12 ' '  by  "  18 ' '  room.  Its  sides  heaved  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  and  it  bulged  in  several  places,  like  a  large  inner 
tube  ready  to  burst  from  an  excess  of  air  pressure.  For  an  in- 
stant it  gave  the  professor  the  impression  of  potential  disaster 
all  but  imminent. 

He  was  tremendously  excited  about  what  he  hoped  to  see  when 
he  returned  to  the  college  the  next  morning,  but  the  strain  of  the 
' '  eventful ' '  day  had  tired  him.  He  went  to  bed  early  and  dropped 
off  to  sleep  at  once,  a  warm  breeze  blowing  gently  on  his  face  from 
an  open  window  beside  the  bed. 

It  was  a  perfect  spring  night.  The  moon  shone  brightly  from 
a  cloudless  sky;  the  scent  of  appleblossoms  was  on  the  air.  From 
somewhere  far  away,  yet  near,  came  the  soft  notes  of  a  love-sick 
college  boy's  song. 

Some  time  after  midnight  the  peacefulness  that  had  hung  over 
the  old  town  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  great  crash.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  silence  cut  by  the  screams  of  terrified  human 
beings. 
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Professor  Doty  awakened  by  the  noise  knew  at  once  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  happening.  His  first  thought  was  of  the  pre- 
cious insect.  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed  hurriedly,  and  ran 
from  the  house  shouting  as  he  went. 

"Come  back,  Julian.  Don't  go  out  there.  You  might  get 
hurt,"  his  wife  called  after  him. 

But  the  professor  was  in  the  street  "making  full  speed  ahead" 
in  the  direction  of  the  college.  Just  as  he  turned  the  first  corner 
a  frightful  scene  confronted  him.  He  stopped  dead  still,  frozen 
with  awe  and  fear.  Not  twenty  yards  away,  towering  above  the 
surrounding  houses,  was  the  adult  beetle.  The  insect,  now  about 
eighty  feet  in  length,  had  caught  up  with  a  group  of  people  flee- 
ing from  their  houses. 

A  few  seconds  passed  before  the  professor  grasped  the  full 
meaning  of  what  was  taking  place.  Then  his  sole  reaction  was 
the  desire  to  destroy  the  monster.  He  tried  to  think  of  a  way, 
but  he  knew  that  ordinary  rifle  bullets  would  not  penetrate  the 
thick  plates  covering  the  head  and  abdomen. 

An  automobile  drew  up  from  the  rear,  and  Dr.  Loftus,  the 
driver,  shouted,  "Jump  in  and  we'll  get  away  before  the  thing 
sees  us." 

The  professor  hesitated  a  moment  before  obeying  the  com- 
mand, as  if  he  hated  to  leave  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  huge 
carnivorous  beetle.  Realizing  the  futility  of  his  remaining  there 
alone  and  unarmed,  he  climbed  into  the  car  beside  Loftus  and 
they  were  off  just  in  time. 

"We're  going  to  drive  to  Fort  Mead  to  ask  for  a  piece  of  field 
artillery,"  Loftus  said.    "We  can  make  it  in  eight  minutes." 

"H-how  did  the  thing  get  out?  How  could  it?  What  happen- 
ed?" the  professor  asked  in  a  shaky  voice. 

"Well,"  answered  Loftus,  "I  was  working  late  in  my  labora- 
tory. About  midnight  the  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a 
rumbling  sound  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  biology  labora- 
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tory.  A  little  later  the  whole  building  began  to  shake.  Then  I 
heard  a  crash.  I  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  over  to  your  labora- 
tory. When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  that  the  entire  wall  op- 
posite had  been  pushed  out.  The  beetle  had  evidently  broken 
through  in  search  of  food.  Greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
what  the  powerful  creature  might  do,  I  hastened  back  to  the 
chemistry  laboratory  and  picked  up  an  automatic  pistol,  deter- 
mining to  kill  the  monster.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  outside 
of  the  building,  a  number  of  students  awakened  by  the  crash  were 
running  from  their  dormitories.  The  beetle  moved  rapidly  to- 
ward the  students,  who  were  too  frightened  to  try  to  escape.  It 
picked  several  of  them  up  in  its  great  mandibles,  as  a  normal 
beetle  would  so  many  ants  and  shook  them  cruelly !  Many  were 
crushed  by  the  claws  on  the  ends  of  the  six  legs.    It  was  terrible ! 

"I  knew  the  automatic  would  be  useless,  so  I  got  into  my  car 
and  drove  home  to  call  up  Fort  Mead,  thinking  light  artillery 
would  serve  the  purpose.  As  I  was  not  able  to  make  telephone 
connections,  I  decided  to  drive  to  the  fort  for  help.  When  I  was 
leaving  I  caught  sight  of  you  and  saw  the  danger  you  were  in." 

While  Loftus  was  speaking  the  professor  was  living  through 
an  intense  mental  agony.  His  face  was  pale  and  drawn  and  he 
shivered  like  a  man  suffering  from  the  ague.  The  thought  of 
what  he  had  caused  horrified  him. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  tried  the  experiment,"  he  finally 
sobbed.    "Think  of  the  young  students." 

The  speeding  automobile  was  now  approaching  Fort  Mead  and 
in  a  short  time  it  came  to  a  stop  at  the  commanding  officer's  quar- 
ters. Fifteen  minutes  later  a  fast  army  truck,  carrying  a  squad 
of  soldiers  and  a  rapid-fire  one-pounder  left  the  fort. 

About  five  miles  up  the  road,  the  truck  driver  spied  the  beetle 
over  in  a  nearby  field,  "making  for"  a  herd  of  cattle. 

The  truck  halted  and  the  soldiers  brought  the  cannon  into 
action.  After  several  minutes  of  hard  shelling  the  carniverous 
monster  lay  dead. 
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In  the  early  hours  the  next  morning  a  white-haired  old  man 
came  into  a  wrecked  laboratory.  He  went  to  a  small  steel  safe, 
opened  it,  and  took  out  a  sheaf  of  papers  and  a  small  bottle.  He 
crushed  the  bottle  under  his  foot,  and  as  he  lit  a  match  and  touch- 
ed it  to  the  papers,  an  expression  of  satisfaction  came  over  the 
tired  wrinkled  face. 


MOOD 

(In  memory  of  Rupert  Brooks) 

Some  nights 

had  salty  stars  and  clouds, 
Some  nights 

had  sweeping  rains  for  shrouds. 

Once  florid  music 

clambered  in  the  night 
Suffusing  us 

with  melodies  of  light. 

A  clonic  fluting 

too,  tugged  hard 
At  life,  and  I 

had  heard  the  first  bard. 

But  not  for  long, 

Near  Grantchester  at  your  going 
Men  in  the  fields 

were  at  their  sowing. 

Strange  finis 

to  your  love-life  tune, — 
Rupert, 

the  reaping  started  soon. 

John  Walter  Rebuck 
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FRIGHT 

Lee  Welch 


He  was  to  be  married  the  following  morning'.  When  the  pre- 
nuptial  party  was  at  its  height  Ed  Morgan  slipped  out  quietly 
to  the  porch  for  a  moment  of  thought  and  a  smoke.  Events  had 
been  crowding  him  and  he  realized  that  it  was  all  too  fast.  Until 
the  opening  of  this  romance  he  had  been  a  wanderer,  working 
for  awhile  until  the  call  came  to  try  greener  pastures.  Ed  smiled 
as  he  recounted  his  carefree  life.  Old  pals  of  the  road  hovered 
before  his  eyes :  Bacon  Butts  sprawling  at  full  length  beside  a 
railroad  jungle  fire ;  Montana  Slim  soling  his  shoes  with  a  rubber 
"Stop"  sign  niched  from  a  thoroughfare;  Eight-day  Shorty 
ranting  about  the  folly  of  holding  a  position  for  more  than  a 
week ;  then  old  "Long  Gone" — only  eight  minutes  of  liberty,  with 
the  alternative  of  drowning  in  the  tank  of  a  log  engine  or  return- 
ing to  the  guard  line  of  a  Georgia  chain  gang. 

Those  six  months  in  the  chain  gang !  Just  pulled  off  a  freight 
and  sentenced  for  vagrancy !  He  could  almost  feel  the  chain  that 
bound  him  to  his  fellow  convicts  in  the  filthy,  crowded  bunk- 
house  ;  he  could  almost  hear  the  groans  of  the  fevered  sick.  He 
saw  himself  driven  like  an  animal  from  daylight  till  dark ;  drink- 
ing surface  water  from  a  sandhole  but  eight  feet  deep. 

"You'll  be  back,  bud,"  the  guard  remarked  tauntingly  the  day 
Ed  finished  his  time.  ' i  Once  they  wear  the  ball  and  chain  they  're 
never  satisfied  till  they  get  it  on  again." 

"Here's  one  that  won't.  Me  for  freedom  and  the  wide  open 
spaces." 
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He  decided  to  put  as  much  space  as  possible  between  himself 
and  the  southland.  With  the  freedom  of  the  open  road  he  chose 
a  fast  freight  and  sped  away  toward  the  west.  The  engine  her- 
alded his  coming  as  it  crossed  the  state  line  into  California.  The 
engineer  applied  the  air  and  the  long  train  of  cars  buckled.  It 
was  pulling  into  the  yards.  As  the  westbound  jerked  to  a  stop 
a  head  appeared  in  the  box  car  door. 

"All  right,  bo,  unload.' ' 

Eddie  scrambled  for  the  opposite  door  to  avoid  the  foot  of  the 
railroad  detective. 

"Don't  let  me  catch  you  in  these  yards  again  or  I'll  get  you 
ninety  days." 

"Aw,  go  bob  your  hair,"  retorted  Eddie  over  his  shoulder  and 
headed  for  the  hobo  camp,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  fellow 
tourists. 

"Did  old  'High  Pockets'  kick  ya  off,  bo?" 

"Naw,  I've  got  a  stop-over  on  my  ticket."    The  boes  laughed. 

"Cup  of  Java?    Get  yourself  a  can." 

Eddie  drank  the  proffered  coffee.  It  was  the  first  hot  drink 
he  had  had  in  days. 

"Have  another  shot,  bo.    No  charge  for  an  extra  cup." 

"Anything  goin'  west  tonight?"  Eddie  inquired. 

"One  about  eleven.  We're  all  going  to  catch  it  up  on  the 
Pass." 

The  embers  of  the  jungle  fire  and  the  moon  almost  straight 
above  them  was  the  signal  for  the  exodus  of  the  wanderers.  Eddie 
swung  on  and  crawled  into  an  empty.  The  slow  rocking  of  the 
car  lulled  him  to  sleep  and  when  he  awoke  the  sun  was  high. 
Eddie  shook  himself  and  walked  to  the  open  door. 

"Well,  I'll  be—!    Sidetracked!   And  what  a  burg!" 

"What's  that?  Sidetracked?"  Another  tired  tourist  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  came  to  the  door.    He  peered  up  and  down  the  tracks. 

"Brother,  we're  not  sidetracked,  we're  marooned." 
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The  two  climped  out  of  the  car  and  headed  for  town. 

"Slim,"  began  Eddie  "I  don't  know  where  we  are  but  I  do 
know  I'm  about  starved/ ' 

"Probably  they've  got  a  Mission  here  where  a  guy's  good  for 
a  bowl  of  stew. ' ' 

"How  are  you  on  this  salvation  business,  Slim?" 

"Had  my  soul  saved  a  dozen  straight  nights  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent joints  when  I  was  on  my  uppers  in  Frisco." 

"There  she  is."    Eddie  pointed  to  a  sign  up  the  street: 

"Gospel  Tabeknacle" 

As  Eddie  opened  the  door  he  was  welcomed  by  a  cheery  * '  Come 
in  boys,  you're  just  in  time  for  lunch." 

Eddie  half  halted. 

"What  is  it  Slim,  an  angel?" 

"I've  been  over  the  Pike  a  good  many  times  and  have  seen 
some  pretty  ones,  but  she  gets  my  vote,"  whispered  Slim. 

"Who's  the  eyefull?"  inquired  Slim,  turning  to  another  guest 
of  the  Mission. 

"Superintendent's  daughter." 

"Superintendent  of  what?" 

"Saw  mill,  of  course.  What  else  could  a  guy  be  the  superin- 
tendent of  in  this  burg?" 

"Are  you  boys  going  to  stay  here?"  inquired  the  waitress  as 
she  returned  with  the  soup. 

"Hadn't  thought  about  it." 

"We'll  be  pleased  to  have  you  at  our  meeting  tonight.  My 
name  is  Peggy  Burt  and  I  play  the  organ." 

"Tickled  pink.    My  handle  is  Eddie  Morgan  and  I  sing." 

Peggy  laughed  easily. 

"Meet  my  grandfather,  Peggy.  This  is  Slim  from  all  points 
east." 

"Can  Slim  sing,  too!" 
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i i  Sing,  dance,  or  fight  anybody  in  the  honse. ' ' 

Another  guest  took  his  place  at  the  counter  and  Peggy  greet- 
ed him  with  her  never  failing  smile.  Eddie  studied  her  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist.  She  was  a  medium  size  girl,  with  blonde  hair 
playing  carelessly  over  her  ears.  Her  clear  blue  eyes  sparkled 
like  luminous  pools  in  the  sunlight.  Peggy  turning,  met  his  gaze 
and  Eddie  blushed. 

The  next  morning  Eddie  applied  for  a  job  in  the  mill.  His 
mind  was  made  up,  his  roaming  days  were  over.  Needless  to  say, 
he  became  a  rather  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  and  his 
tenor  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  others.  He  was  singing 
for  high  stakes,  for  he  was  in  love,  and  in  the  mill  he  worked  as 
one  inspired.  His  hours  of  labor  in  the  turpentine  camp  in 
Georgia  had  served  him  in  good  stead  and  the  labor  at  the  mill 
seemed  as  play.  It  had  taken  the  better  part  of  a  year  before 
Peggy 's  father  could  see  in  him  anything  but  just  another  habit- 
ual wanderer,  but  now  he  was  practically  one  of  the  family,  and 
this  was  the  climax. 

Eddie  drew  on  his  cigarette,  oblivious  of  all  about  him.  It 
had  been  a  veritable  paradise  to  him.  He  recalled  how  he  and 
Peggy  used  to  sit  on  the  pine  covered  slopes,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, making  plans  for  the  future.  Footsteps  awakened  him  from 
his  reverie  and  he  looked  up.  Peggy's  father  came  over  and 
sat  down  beside  him. 

"Old  man,"  he  began,  "I  don't  know  of  anyone  I  would  rather 
have  for  a  son-in-law,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  see  you  the  head 
of  this  mill." 

"Plenty  of  time  for  that,"  Eddie  bantered,  laughingly. 

The  superintendent  continued:  "Yes,  sir,  tomorrow  you'll  be 
a  married  man  and  have,  as  they  say,  the  old  ball  and  chain  on 
for  good. ' ' 

"Ball  and  chain!"  gasped  Eddie,  half  rising.  He  was  seeing 
red. 
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' '  Why,  old  man,  you  're  pale.  Let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  water. ' ' 

"No, — no, —  I'm  all  right.  Need  a  little  air,  I  guess.  Think 
I'll  take  a  stroll." 

"Ball  and  chain,"  muttered  Eddie  to  himself  as  he  walked 
about  in  a  daze.    "Funny  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  way." 

A  freight  whistled  at  the  water  tank.  Eddie  instinctively 
turned  in  its  direction.  "Ball  and  chain, — ball  and  chain," — 
the  words  of  the  superintendent  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
thought  he  could  hear  the  guard  at  the  prison  camp,  ' '  So  you  've 
got  it  on  again." 

The  freight  labored  slowly  out  of  the  yards.  Eddie  watched 
it  as  it  gradually  picked  up  speed.  Eddie  turned  to  look  at  the 
house. 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  better." 

As  the  freight  sped  west  Eddie  watched  the  lights  of  the  town 
grow  indistinct  in  the  darkness. 
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That  sun- scorched  man 
Impotent,  sits  every  day 
Scanning  the  fields, 
Searching  the  skies, — 
Blue  unfailingly,  never  gray. 

How  subtle  the  gleam 
Of  the  sun's  warm  gold! 
Who  can  encompass  it, 
What  earth  can  hold 
This  heat 

heat 

heat 

blazing  down, 
Turning  green  things  into  brown? 
See  how  grimly  famine  walks 
Crushing  blindly  the  shrunken  stalks. 

John  Walter  Rebuck 
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LOST  LOVE 

You  are  with  me  still. 
Your  lips  I  feel  against  my  own,™ 
A  pledge;  your  fingers  in  my  hail,— 
The  touch  still  lingers  there; 
Your  hands  upon  my  face 
Lightly  trace  the  lines  of  tears; 
The  shadow  of  your  smile  appears 
Upon  my  lips. 

Within  your  eyes  I  see  again 
The  youthful  dreams  we  knew; 
The  autumn  wind  across  my  face 
Is  your  laughter  in  my  heart. 

You  gave  me  beauty  fashioned 
Out  of  dawns  and  star- tipped  trees; 
You  used  the  magic  wand 
Of  love  to  make  me  queen 
Within  your  heart;  my  soul 
Was  dusted  with  the  sheen 
Of  all  our  dreams. 

Though  you  are  here  no  more 
I  feel  no  loss, 

For  beauty  such  as  this  shall  be 
For  evermore  with  me. 

Rose  Cangelosi 
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RING  W.  LARDNER 

ROBERT    G.    PHIPPS 

Ring  is  dead!  We  mourn  him,  as  must  his  great  creations, 
Alibi  Ike  and  Roomy,  Busher  Jack  Keefe  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of 
"Anniversary,"  Conrad  Green  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  great  man, 
and  all  the  others  of  that  famous  company.  Even  Friend  Al 
grew  sad  and  grieved  at  Ring's  passing,  for  it  meant  no  more 
letters  from  '  *  your  pal,  Jack, ' '  There  will  never  be  many  stories 
as  deadly  true  as  "Champion,"  as  quietly  accurate  as  "Golden 
Honeymoon."  We  shall  miss  the  foolery  of  "Symptoms  of  Be- 
ing 35  and  Vicinity,"  the  hilariousness  of  his  weekly  syndicated 
article,  but  most  of  all  we'll  miss  Ring  W.  Lardner. 

Few  writers  of  our  age  have  been  so  well  and  favorably  known 
while  they  were  still  in  the  flesh.  Yet  in  Ring's  case  his  per- 
sonality overshadowed  his  works  and  shoved  them  into  the  back- 
ground, while  critics,  content  with  knowing  and  liking  him,  dis- 
missed his  work  without  attempting  to  form  an  adequate  judg- 
ment of  it.  Even  his  readers  knew  little  about  him.  He  was  re- 
served to  a  fault,  we  are  told,  self-effacing,  doubtful  of  his  own 
ability,  and  rather  shy  with  interviewers.  Since  at  the  age  of 
ten  I  read  the  original  "Letters  of  a  Busher"  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  I  have  been  searching  for  information  about  the 
real  Lardner  and  have  found  only  a  few  meagre  references.  Xot 
until  his  death,  September  25,  was  a  revealing  article  printed. 
This  was  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  the  novelist,  and  appeared  in 
the  October  11th  Neiv  Republic.  According  to  John  Lardner,  the 
eldest  son,  it  was  the  first  sketch  to  carry  any  appreciable  per- 
sonal information. 
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Though  in  torture  these  last  years  from  a  combination  of  heart 
ailment  and  tuberculosis,  he  continued  his  inimitable  jesting,  re- 
writing song  lyrics  with  such  quiet  satire  that  even  the  har- 
pooned authors  must  have  laughed  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

" Nearly  a  year  ago,"  said  the  sharpshooting  Lardner,  "this 
department  was  expressing  its  admiration  for  the  line,  'Let  come 
what  may'  in  the  refrain  of  Allie  Wrubel's  nursery  rhyme,  'As 
You  Desire  Me. '  It  struck  me  as  perfect  when  it  first  came  over 
the  air,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its  artistry,  I  tried  to  im- 
prove it  and  asked  my  four  spawn  to  do  the  same.  Our  efforts, 
including  'Leave  come  what  may,'  'Let  may  what  come/  'How 
come  leave  may,'  etc.,  were  cast  aside  as  inferior  to  the  original, 
and  the  latter  was  ranked  high  gun  in  our  love  nest  until  we 
heard  an  anthem  entitled  'It's  Just  a  Little  Street,'  or  'Where 
Old  Friends  Meet,'  or  both.  .  .  .  Once  more  I  summoned  the 
whippersnappers  and  conferred  with  them  on  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  'Although'  which  would  convey  a  similar  meaning  and 
add  to  the  sublimity  of  the  lyric."  So,  on  and  on.  We  did  not 
care  to  stop  reading,  though  we  knew  it  was  not  important,  as 
literary  critics  rate  such  things.  But  then  there  are  so  many 
things  that  literary  critics  know  that  we  common  people  have 
not  as  yet  discovered. 

If  a  poll  of  Lardner  readers  could  be  taken,  they  would  prefer 
to  remember  him  as  the  jester,  for  he  was  magnificent  in  this 
role.  There  are  his  sketches  in  "Life"  and  "The  New  Yorker," 
his  collaboration  with  George  S.  Kaufman  in  "June  Moon"  and 
"Elmer  the  Great."  It  is  all  ephemera  if  you  will,  but  it  has 
its  place.  So  has  the  series  of  skits  offered  as  autobiographical 
and  collected  in  book  form  under  the  title  ' '  The  Story  of  a  Won- 
der Man."  We  may  have  read  it  in  the  newspaper  and  passed 
it  by,  but  a  second  perusal  prods  the  mind.  The  hero  left  Niles, 
Mich.,  at  the  age  of  six  for  the  inaugural  ball  at  Seattle.  He 
danced  with  Dolly  Madison,  Old  Hickory's  madam,  thought  of 
entering  the  Harvard  law  school,  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  war  as 
a  general,  threw  a  big  party  for  Jane  Austen,  showed  Lily  Lang- 
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try  noon  life  in  New  York,  and  married  an  Eskimo  bride. 

A  newspaper  article  about  a  wager  placed  on  the  Xew  York 
Yankees  in  the  "world  serious,"  involving  the  fate  of  a  family 
of  kittens  should  the  bet  be  lost,  caused  Gilbert  Seldes  to  re- 
mark: "He  says  in  five  hundred  words  what  would  take  Sin- 
clair Lewis  five  hundred  pages."  Sometimes  we  find  a  strain 
of  mad  fancy.  What  little  of  this  was  published  is  not  available 
now;  but  friends  describe  his  letters  as  filled  with  stuff  second 
only  to  Lewis  Carroll's  nonsense.  This  he  really  liked  to  do  best 
of  all.  There  is  something  in  this  chaff,  and  it  might  well  be  ex- 
amined before  final  judgment  is  passed  on  his  work.  It  exhibit- 
ed the  average  American  of  1920  and  1925  and  1930  as  he  was 
and  is,  without  pretense  and  without  benefit  of  artistic  arrange- 
ment. He  thought  hazily  about  politics  and  heavily  about  bridge 
and  baseball  and  the  coal  bill. 

Lardner's  method  was  never  that  of  direct  attack.  In  one 
witty,  pertinent  sentence  he  could  sum  up  columns.  Following 
the  first  championship  fight  between  Jack  Dempsey  and  Gene 
Tunney  he  remarked:  "Both  of  the  boys  had  a  chance  to  turn 
professional  after  the  bout. ' '  Above  all  he  had  the  saving  grace 
of  humor.  The  fact  that  he  was  never  wearisome,  never  lack- 
ing in  originality  put  him  above  the  mere  jester  and  etymologist. 
As  a  fictionist  his  talents  flowered  in  the  short  story,  and  on  this 
work  he  will  no  doubt  be  judged.  But  on  the  word  of  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  subject,  his  services  to  etymology  are  in- 
valuable. 

"While  compiling  the  book,  "The  American  language,"  H.  L. 
Mencken  was  forced  to  bow  continually  to  the  Lardner  phono- 
graphic ear.  It  isn't  just  a  case  of  using  the  double  and  triple 
negative,  of  confusing  verbs  as  to  tense  and  pronouns  as  to  case, 
of  substituting  of  for  the  auxiliary  verb  have  and  an  n  for  the 
possessive  5.  It  goes  deeper.  Here  is  a  selection  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  Jack  Keef e  case : 

"I  guess  I  all  ready  told  you  about  that  little  trick  I  pulled 
on  Johnny  Alcock  for  a  April  fool  gag  and  at  first  he  swelled  up 
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like  a  poison  pup  and  wouldn't  talk  to  me  and  said  he  wouldn't 
never  rest  till  he  got  even.  "Well  he  finely  got  a  real  letter  from 
the  gal  back  home  and  she  is  still  waiting  for  him  yet  so  he  feels 
0.  K.  again  and  I  and  him  are  on  speaking  turns  again  and  I  am 
glad  to  not  be  scraping  with  him  because  I  don't  never  feel  right 
unless  I  am  pals  with  everybody  but  they  can't  nobody  stay  sore 
at  me  very  long  and  even  when  some  of  the  boys  in  baseball  use 
to  swell  up  when  I  pulled  1  of  my  gags  on  them  it  wouldn't  last 
long  because  I  would  just  smile  back  and  be  pals  and  I  always 
say  that  if  a  man  can't  take  a  joke  he  better  take  acid  and  make 
a  corps  out  of  himself  instead  of  a  monkey. ' ' 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  misspelling  and  simplified  gram- 
mar. Eead  it  aloud  and  you  will  realize  that  it  could  have  come 
from  your  iceman,  your  friend  at  the  filling  station,  or  the  man 
who  sat  at  your  elbow  at  the  ball  game.  It  is  immaterial  that 
the  character  is  a  ball  player  temporarily  in  the  A.  E.  F. ;  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  would  strip  him  of  his  White  Sox  uniform,  or 
his  khaki,  and  make  him  a  man  you  have  talked  to  every  day  of 
your  life.  Just  one  degree  above  the  Jack  Keefe  conversation  is 
that  found  in  "Who  Dealt?"  "Travelogue,"  and  others,  start- 
lingly  like  the  chatter  of  the  people  who  are  coming  over  to  play 
bridge  tonight. 

"The  business  of  reducing  it  (a  common  U.  S.  dialect)  to  print 
had  to  wait  for  Ring  W.  Lardner,  a  Chicago  newspaper  report- 
er," declares  Mencken.  "He  reports  the  common  speech  not 
only  with  humor  but  also  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  His  writ- 
ings are  a  mine  of  authentic  Americana. "  He  "  listened  hard, ' ' 
he  told  Thomas  L.  Masson,  the  contemporary  humorist.  In  an 
article  printed  shortly  after  his  death  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  it  was  stressed  that  he  spent  hours  listening  to  an 
Italian  barber  or  a  Swedish  gardener  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the 
metamorphis  of  English  diction  and  grammar  through  these 
media.  He  was  tireless  in  constructing  a  spelling  that  would 
indicate  the  difference  by  the  etymology  and  give  it  the  proper 
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sound.  "His  patience  in  seeking  out  the  roots  of  the  idiom  was 
indefatigable. ' ' 

A  Lardner  reporting  is  an  accurate  reporting.  Once  Jack 
Hendricks,  an  old-time  ball  player  who  is  now  a  manager,  cruised 
up  to  Ring  in  a  hotel  lobby  and  threatened  to  punch  his  nose  be- 
cause, he  insisted,  "you've  been  stealing  some  of  my  letters.'' 
No  doubt  similar  evidence  could  be  found  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  diary  of  "I  Can't  Breathe,"  the  inter-change  of  let- 
ters in  "Some  Like  Them  Cold,"  the  conversation  in  "Love 
Nest."  He  adulterated  neither  the  verbiage  nor  the  content. 
Within  the  compass  of  one  book,  "Round  Up"  he  has  impaled 
the  America  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  "Anniversay"  Mrs.  Taylor  is  shuffling  a  worn  deck  of  cards 
and  about  to  play  her  usual  game  of  solitaire  while  her  money- 
making,  dull  husband  settles  down  to  an  evening  of  digestion  and 
the  trivialities  of  the  newspaper.  By  the  time  we  have  finished 
the  story  we  have  taken  a  good  look  at  every  wife  tied  to  a  bore 
and  who,  like  the  fat  cat  sunning  itself  in  the  window,  is  too  well- 
fed  and  cared-for  to  give  a  single  hint  of  discontent. 

"In  Zone  of  Quiet"  a  garrulous  nurse  comes  into  a  sick  room 
on  three  or  four  successive  mornings  with  the  routine  "Good 
Morning"  and  a  running  narrative  about  her  evenings  out.  When 
she  finishes  the  patient  is  still  alive  and  well  enough  to  dismiss 
her.  But  she  has  had  time  to  tell  the  wide  world  a  lot  about 
empty-headed  women  of  an  all  too  universal  type.  ' '  Champion, ' ' 
"Haircut"  and  "Golden  Honeymoon"  are  more  frequently  cited 
as  his  best  stories,  yet  I  think  they  will  have  to  struggle  for  their 
position  with  "A  Day  With  Conrad  Green"  and  "Love  Nest" 
in  later  years. 

Broad-stroking  is  the  Lardner  method,  but  he  can  be  incisive, 
as  in  "Champion,"  or  darkly  foreboding,  as  in  "Haircut,"  or 
quietly  effective,  as  in  "Golden  Honeymoon."  In  "Old  Folks 
Christmas"  he  presents  a  straightaway  narrative  with  good 
cumulative  force.  Critics  who  have  read  his  stories  object  to  the 
extravagances  and  the  heavy,  bludgeoning  blows.     In  "Love 
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Nest"  he  describes  the  living  room  of  the  great  man's  house  as 
' '  about  five  laps  to  the  mile. ' '  ' '  Liberty  Hall ' '  opens  with  ' '  My 
husband  is  in  Atlantic  City,  where  they  are  trying  out  'Dear 
Dora/  the  musical  version  of  'David  Copperfield. '  "  He  put 
the  title,  "I  Can't  Breathe,"  on  the  story  told  in  the  diary  of  a 
17-year-old  girl,  and  he  has  a  man  in  "Ex-Parte,"  whose  wife 
has  a  craze  for  antique  furniture,  apply  ax  and  blowtorch  to  a 
house  full  of  magnificent  appointments. 

We  have  not  met  writers  who  give  us  living  rooms  five  laps 
to  the  mile  and  titles  like  "I  Can't  Breathe,"  but  we  have  had 
few  writers  who  were  so  thoroughly  American.  He  is  sketching, 
not  the  local  color  of  early  California,  nor  the  denizens  of  the 
Kentucky  hills,  or  the  flats  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  make  up  the  average  in  Niles,  Mich.,  Chicago,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  Omaha.  He  is  not  only  writing  for  them  and 
about  them,  but  in  their  language,  and  if  there  is  anything  in- 
digenous to  the  American  language  it  is  the  loud  joke,  the  broad 
statement  and  the  exaggerated  comparison.  A  man  rarely 
smashes  the  furniture  he  has  just  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for, 
no  matter  what  the  grievance.  Yet  the  ending  of  this  story  is 
not  implausible.  It  may  jolt  your  European  critic,  accustomed 
to  finer  delineations,  but  it  satisfies  the  homo  Americcmus. 

Lardner  has  had  faint  as  well  as  scant  praise  from  a  handful 
of  critics,  and  silence,  which  is  perhaps  the  better,  from  the 
others.  Most  of  them  imply  a  lack  of  fulfillment  in  his  life  in 
that  he  could  not  or  did  not  measure  up  to  his  early  promise. 
Even  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  an  intimate  friend,  takes  this  view,  as  the 
following  will  show: 

"Whatever  Ring's  achievement  was,  it  fell  short  of  the  achieve- 
ment he  was  capable  of,  and  this  because  of  a  cynical  attitude 
toward  his  work.  How  far  back  did  that  attitude  go — back  to 
his  youth  in  a  Michigan  village  ?  Certainly  back  to  his  days  with 
the  Cubs.  During  those  years,  when  most  men  of  promise  achieve 
an  adult  education,  if  only  in  the  school  of  war,  Ring  moved  in 
the  company  of  a  few  dozen  illiterates  playing  a  boy's  game. 
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A  boy's  game,  with  no  more  possibilities  in  it  than  a  boy  could 
master,  a  game  bounded  by  walls  which  kept  out  novelty  or 
danger,  change  or  adventure.  This  material,  the  observation  of 
it  under  such  circumstances,  was  the  text  of  Ring's  schooling 
during  the  most  formative  period  of  the  mind.  A  writer  can 
spin  on  about  his  adventures  after  thirty,  after  forty,  after  fifty, 
but  the  criteria  by  which  these  adventures  are  weighed  and  valued 
are  irrevocably  settled  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  However  deep- 
ly Ring  might  cut  into  it,  his  cake  had  the  diameter  of  Frank 
Chance's  diamond. 

"Here  was  his  artistic  problem,  and  it  promised  future  trou- 
ble. So  long  as  he  wrote  within  that  inclosure  the  result  was 
magnificent;  within  he  heard  and  recorded  the  voice  of  a  conti- 
nent. But  when,  inevitably,  he  outgrew  his  interest  in  it,  what 
was  Ring  left  with  ?  He  was  left  with  his  fine  etymological  tech- 
nique— and  he  was  left  rather  helpless  in  those  few  acres.  He 
had  been  formed  by  the  very  world  on  which  his  hilarious  irony 
had  released  himself." 

Hardly,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  is  tinted  fiction,  and  I  must  dis- 
agree. One  step  farther  and  you  will  line  up  with  the  critics 
who  dismiss  him  as  common,  vulgar,  one  who  wrote  down  to  the 
people.  You  were  a  familar,  and  by  that  very  fact  are  dis- 
qualified as  a  competent  judge.  But  for  your  picture,  many  and 
sincere  thanks.  You  limned  a  man  haunted  by  the  woes  of  other 
people ;  you  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  man  of  abundant  vitality 
in  1921,  of  the  changed  man  of  1931:  "six  feet  three  inches  of 
kindness  stretched  out  ineffectual  in  a  hospital  room ;  his  fingers 
trembled  with  a  match,  the  tight  skin  on  his  handsome  skull 
marked  as  a  mask  of  misery  and  nervous  pain ; 9 '  of  a  man ' '  proud, 
shy,  solemn,  shrewd,  polite,  brave,  kind,  merciful,  honorable,  with 
the  affection  such  qualities  arouse." 

Well,  Ring  is  gone.  The  jester  has  departed.  When  the  cir- 
cumstances which  called  forth  his  raillery  have  dimmed  in  the 
distance,  it  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  watch  the  reputation 
of  a  truly  American  writer  coming  into  his  own. 
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YOU  AND  I 

There  lingers  ever  in  my  heart 

A  lilting,  sweet  refrain 
Of  sea  winds  in  the  fragrant  fields 

Refreshed  by  silvery  rains. 

For  meadowrue  and  monkshood,  too, 

Are  white  and  purple  there, 
While  beautiful  sea  lavender 

Is  blue,  and  oh,  so  rare. 

Of  meadowrue  and  monkshood,  too, 

How  fond  the  memories  cling! 
They  bring  back  thoughts  of  fields  afar, 

Each  one  a  scented  thing. 

For  you  prefered  the  monkshood  there 

And  I  the  meadowrue 
Still  we  rejoiced  as  one  that 

Sea  lavender  was  blue. 

Thomas  Edward  Kane 
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A  SYMPOSIUM 

G.  E.  S. 


Perhaps  you  are  or  may  have  been  a  more  or  less  consistent 
reader  of  novelistic  fiction.  If  you  have  not  gone  through  this 
stage  of  common  experience,  you  may  stop  right  here  and  toss 
this  away,  as  it  is  not  for  you.  Incidentally,  however,  and  as  a 
parting  shot,  it  might  be  suggested  that  your  failure  to  delve  into 
the  novel  has  curtailed  the  possibilities  of  life  for  you.  If  you 
are  a  devotee  of  the  novel,  past  or  present,  you  may  know  what 
you  like  or  what  you  want,  or  at  least  what  you  do  not  like  and 
do  not  want.  Taken  by  and  large  then  what  is  your  notion  of  a 
novel?  What  would  you  say  it  was,  were  you  asked!  That  the 
question  is  a  poser,  that  the  idea  is  rather  comprehensive  and 
indeterminate  you  will  be  only  too  ready  to  admit  in  the  hope 
of  letting  it  go  at  that.  It  may  bolster  your  self  respect  and 
save  your  face,  if  we  will  tell  you  that  some  authorities  question 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  the  novel,  while  others 
insist  that  it  is  dead ;  others  again  hold  that  it  is  in  process  of  be- 
coming,— that  it  is  not  here  yet.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
any  of  them  and  it  is  your  privilege  so  to  do.  On  the  supposition 
that  there  is  such  a  thing,  have  you  any  idea  when  it  came  into 
being  and  how  it  was  evolved?  Anyone  who  has  read  widely  in 
the  field  of  late  fiction  is  conscious  at  times  of  such  self-question- 
ing. For  the  most  part  it  goes  unheeded ;  at  least,  it  is  never  ade- 
quately answered. 

To  say  that  the  novel  is  a  form  of  Art  which  is  concerned  with 
the  narration  of  certain  events,  occurring  to  certain  persons 
created  imaginatively  by  the  author,  while  the  statement  may  be 
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acceptable  and  comprehensive  as  to  character  and  narrative  in- 
terest, it  does  not  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  old 
description  of  the  novel  as  "  a  good  story  well  told. ' '  We  have 
our  own  ideas  of  what  a  good  story  is  or  should  be,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  can  recognize  the  born  story-teller, — the  man 
who  spins  a  yarn  for  the  joy  of  it.  That  a  novel  may  stress  the 
mental  and  emotional  life  of  the  characters  or  deal  largely  with 
external  events  or  compass  both  is  a  simple  fact  known  to  all 
readers  of  fiction ;  but  in  a  definition,  to  pick  out  two  such  factors 
as  the  above,  is  to  insist  upon  them  as  fundamental  or  essential. 
This  they  may  be,  but  do  they  distinguish  the  novel  from  other 
fictional  forms?  They  are  but  two  of  the  many  elements  found 
in  novels  that  may  be  couched  in  exquisite  prose,  set  forth  a  wise 
philosophy  and  appeal  to  genuine  aesthetic  emotions ; — yet  these 
last  are  to  be  had  in  the  essay,  in  history  and  in  biography. 

To  insist  as  some  do  that  in  literature  the  materials  upon  which 
the  genius  of  man  broods  are  ideas, — ideas  that  are  interesting, 
■significant  of  his  relations  and  reactions  to  life  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed  or  finds  himslef.  This  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  is  also  very  general.  It  is  truth  in  the  germ  and  has 
about  as  much  to  do  with  a  piece  of  literature  in  the  concrete,  as 
the  definition  of  man  "per  genus  et  differ entiam"  has  to  do  with 
the  living,  breathing  specimen.  There  is  always  the  underlying 
idea,  the  truth  to  life  or  human  experience,  but  there  is  and  must 
be  infinitely  more.  Not  the  least  of  the  elements  is  the  way  the 
story  is  told,  and  that  way  or  method  is  as  much  an  author's  own 
as  the  face  he  wears.  He  differs  from  others  not  only  in  his  out- 
look on  life,  but  in  the  method  he  uses  in  setting  a  picture  of  life 
before  us.  He  has  his  own  plan  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  his  material.  This  is  his  art  or  technique, — not  that  it  is 
unique  and  differs  in  toto  from  that  of  others,  but  that  the  per- 
sonal element  intervenes  and  while  he  may,  in  the  main,  follow 
a  generally  accepted  theory  of  literary  art,  there  is  an  individual- 
ity about  its  expression  that  makes  the  product  peculiarly  his 
own. 
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That  novelists  of  the  first  class  have  always  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  characters  and  the  narration  of 
events  leads  ns  to  ask  whether  it  is  so  today;  or  whether  the 
novel  is,  as  it  is  said,  a  welter  of  everything  and  anything,  a  socio- 
logical thesis  or  a  problem  tied  up  in  a  plot.  Has  there  been  no 
progress  ?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  evolution  of  the  novel, 
save  in  a  negative  sense;  or,  are  there  finer,  more  living  char- 
acters, more  gripping  stories,  truer  and  more  comprehensible 
psychology  than  in  the  past 

That  technique  generally  has  improved  may  be  granted;  that 
it  has  changed  is  beyond  question.  There  is  more  insistence  that 
the  novel  deal  with  an  idea  or  theme.  This  latter  factor  or  ele- 
ment is  said  to  have  caused  the  divergence  and  put  all  the  com- 
plexity into  the  novel  and  into  discussions  about  it.  There  was 
a  time  seemingly  when  novelists  told  their  stories  without  any 
evidence  of  consciousness  of  restraint,  doubtless  because  they 
were  pioneers  in  a  comparatively  new  field  and  were  carried 
along  by  the  current  of  their  own  creative  genius,  or  the  joy  of 
telling  a  good  story  well  for  its  own  sake.  This  we  would  like  to 
think;  but,  at  least  this  is  true,  they  were  unhampered  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  we  know  it,  and  they  did  not  take  themselves 
too  seriously. 

As  to  what  the  reviewers  might  say,  if  anything,  they  thought 
little  and  cared  less.  Besides,  little  notice  was  given  to  their 
stories  and  that  only  on  extraneous  grounds.  It  was  all  seeming- 
ly a  rather  simple  performance.  So  much  so  that  when  we  look 
back  over  the  field  of  fiction,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  various  groups  in  the  high  spots  along  the  line  of  the 
novel's  development.  There  is  a  brief  period  in  which  a  galaxy 
of  stars  appears  only  to  fellowed  by  a  long  era  of  pedestrian 
effort.  l '  Genius, ' '  you  say.  Perhaps,  but  assuredly  not  just  sin- 
cerity and  the  lack  of  self-consciousness.  To  judge  by  their  works 
they  had  power ;  they  concentrated  on  the  story ;  their  forces  were 
not  divided  and  they  let  themselves  go.  The  story  was  in  the 
saddle  and  all  else  was  secondary  save  that  they  were  dealing 
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with  life  as  they  saw  it,  wherein  human  characters  carried  the 
story  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  plot,  style,  dialog,  ethics.  Though 
unhampered  by  precept  or  precedent,  they  were  not  free  lances. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  their  own  times,  influenced, 
even  checked  by  the  canons  of  social  morality  then  prevalent,  far 
from  free  to  say  all  they  might  have  wished  to  say;  still  their 
code  and  their  technique  were  simple. 

In  a  later  day  as  the  scope  of  the  novel  widened  and  character 
became  more  complex  or  better  known,  the  moral  phase  grew 
apace  and  the  technique  became  more  complicated.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  just  black  and  white,  of  good  and  bad;  situations  as 
well  as  character,  principles  and  motives  have  their  moral  aspects 
and  in  vexing  proportions.  Life  is  presented  as  it  is  with  or  with- 
out comment  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  it.  Herein  lies  the  com- 
plication, the  crux  of  the  problem,  the  parting  of  the  ways  for 
those  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  their  fellows.  This  advance, 
evolution  or  change  has  not  been  uniform  on  all  fronts.  The 
various  component  elements  are  not  in  step  on  a  single  straight 
line.  Much  of  the  old  has  been  given  up,  not  all.  The  novel  at 
its  best  is  still  the  novel  of  old,  at  least  in  essentials,  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  eras  of  its  glory,  still  intimately  related  to 
the  stories  of  Fielding,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Hardy.  They 
still  tell  tales  of  real  people  and  set  forth  the  life  of  man  as  it  is 
or  seems  to  be  in  its  various  aspects,  physical,  mental,  spiritual. 

There  is  beyond  question  a  present  day  consciousness  of  tech- 
nique in  the  art  of  story  telling.  Methods  have  improved  both 
positively  and  negatively.  We  have  learned  to  cut,  to  hew  to  the 
line,  to  work  towards  a  point  or  culmination.  There  is  art  in  nar- 
rative. There  is  a  rather  wide,  even  divergent  theory  concern- 
ing morals  in  the  drift  of  modern  stories.  They  are  quite  ad- 
vanced and  to  such  an  extent  that  most  novelists  have  cut  loose. 
Each  decade  in  its  advance  outstrips  its  predecessor  by  going  one 
better,  so  that  what  shocked  ten  years  ago  seems  tame  today.  In 
a  word,  fiction  in  our  day  is  consistently  strong,  even  pungent. 
This  tendency  and  its  results  are  the  boast  of  realism  which  claims 
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to  be  a  revolt  against  hypocrisy  in  the  treatment  of  life  and  a 
war  against  slovenliness  of  form.  It  proposes  to  picture  the 
truth,  whole  and  naked,  about  life  by  a  campaign  against  con- 
ventional social  shams  and  false  sentiment.  Its  proponents  are 
legion  and  though  they  differ  widely  in  talent,  knowledge  of  life, 
degrees  of  literary  power  and  immediate  aims,  they  are  so  unified 
in  general  purpose  that  fiction  at  their  hands  has  taken  on  a  new 
aspect.  In  their  stories  men  and  women  face  life  unafraid,  ac- 
cept their  fate  as  inevitable  without  either  an  abrogation  of  faith 
or  a  sense  of  futility.  Stories  such  as  these  are  serious  enough 
at  least  in  outlook,  in  fact,  they  are  likely  to  be  grim.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  the  whole  story;  it  is  merely  a  program  and  as 
such  it  must  accept  the  verdict  that  follows  upon  the  attempt  at 
execution. 

Much  that  is  outside  the  range  of  the  realist's  faculties,  much 
that  takes  place  within  a  man's  consciousness,  is  of  as  vital  mo- 
ment to  himself  and  others,  as  what  he  says  or  does.  As  to  the 
subconscious  it  is  pregnant  with  significance.  So  of  the  whole 
field  of  psychology,  especially  of  the  emotions.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  inner  or  hidden  life  of  man, 
we  are,  if  not  in  the  dark  or  in  the  twilight,  assuredly  not  in  the 
full  light  of  positive  knowledge.  There  is  much  that  we  do  not 
know,  much  at  which  we  can  at  best  hazard  a  guess,  much  that 
seems  and  perhaps  is  beyond  the  reach  or  grasp  of  the  human 
intellect;  yet  it  is  all  there,  all  very  real,  more  real  than  the 
world  of  the  realist.  Granting  this  and  also  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  demands  of  realism,  there  is  still  unlimited  scope 
for  fresh  inspiration  from  a  healthy  or  normal  view  of  life  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  view  would  furnish  escape  from  some  of  the  pre- 
valent disillusions  about  life  and  turn  its  vaunted  natural  or 
spontaneous  sincerity  with  regard  to  life  into  other  channels  than 
the  ceaseless  yet  despairing  search  for  a  reality  that  is  never 
realized,  that  has  nothing  reassuring  about  it, — a  mirage  in  a 
desert  or  another  lower  depth. 
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The  boast  that  it  alone  sees  life  as  it  is  and  states  its  findings 
in  plain  terms,  means,  if  it  means  anything,  especially  when  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  its  i '  exhibits, ' '  that  existence  in  its  meanest  and 
basest  lies  open  to  view  on  every  hand ;  that  such  is  life,  and  that 
at  best  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  as  best  we 
may,  since  it  cannot  be  enjoyed.  There  is  never  the  suspicion  of 
optimism,  never  the  least  hint  of  complacency;  there  may  be 
something  akin  to  acquiescence  in  this  attitude,  or  even  of  resig- 
nation, but  it  is  not  stoical,  it  is  not  well  reasoned.  How  far  such 
an  outlook,  such  convictions  are  from  those  of  the  normal  healthy 
human  being  need  not  be  emphasized.  A  man,  any  man,  all  men 
may  be  all  the  world  to  themselves,  but  they  need  not  be  self- 
centered.  They  may  regard  life  from  their  own  peculiar  angle, 
but  it  is  their  angle  and  they  do  not  see  the  whole  of  life.  Much 
must  be  taken  on  faith,  as  the  great  round  world  of  the  universe 
is  outside  and  above  man  as  such.  He  may  be  a  fair  specimen 
and  his  experiences  may  be  much  like  those  of  his  fellows,  but 
again  they  may  not,  or  at  least  in  significant  particulars,  and  the 
difference  may  mean  much.  Life  for  the  most  part  is  what  we 
make  it,  at  least  it  is  never  wholly  a  thing  of  chance.  We  are 
not  mere  puppets  of  fate  nor  passive  victims  of  circumstance, — 
not  if  we  are  normal  human  beings.  If  we  are  not,  we  are  out 
of  this  picture.  From  his  experiences  of  life,  from  what  life  has 
meted  out  to  him  and  his  intimates,  he  should  have  learned  to 
take  it  as  it  comes,  making  the  most  of  it  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
unbiased  and  unafraid,  true  to  himself  and  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.  He  may  be  other  than  this,  as  so  many  are, 
but  insofar  he  is  less  a  man,  less  a  character  worthy  of  a  niche 
in  the  hall  of  fiction  fame. 

Apart  from  what  life  metes  out  to  a  man  personally,  be  he  a 
living  mortal  or  the  progeny  of  the  fictionist  's  brain,  he  has  not 
come  to  full  stature  unless  life,  even  as  he  has  met  it,  has  brought 
him  a  consciousness  of  beauty  somewhere  in  life,  together  with 
a  nobility  and  an  aspiration  that  is  and  will  remain  true. 


SEMESTER  COURSES 

W.  J.  Fleming 


The  subject  of  this  paper  was  not  chosen  at  random.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  dislike  for  it,  I  selected  it  because  it  deals  with  a 
subject  that  I  have  been  trying  to  clarify  in  my  own  mind.  In- 
cidentally it  may  throw  some  light  on  an  unworded  query  of  my 
contemporaries,  who  like  myself  are  taking  literature  by  the  term. 
What  does  the  average  student  in  a  liberal  arts  college  derive 
from  the  usual  semester  courses, — three  hours  per  week  devoted, 
say,  to  the  study  of  a  classical  author,  English  or  American,  mod- 
ern or  more  remote?  I  shall  confine  my  discussion  to  under- 
graduates, for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
working  for  a  degree  usually  sign  up  for  some  such  course  in  their 
junior  or  senior  year.  If  it  may  not  be  presuming  too  much,  I 
should  like  to  postulate  or  have  it  taken  for  granted  that  the 
student  will  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules,  that  is,  do  his 
share  of  honest  work.  What  a  student  can  or  ought  to  get  out 
of  such  a  course  has  reference  to  the  returns  or  benefits  he  may 
hope  to  gain  as  his  reason  for  signing  up,  or  the  reward  he  ex- 
pects to  reap  therefrom  as  compensation  for  the  time  and  effort 
expended.  I  realize  only  too  well  that  this  subject  may  be  viewed 
from  many  angles;  that  it  is  largely  a  personal  equation,  and,, 
as  such,  must  include  such  indeterminates  as  backgrounds,  capac- 
ity native  and  acquired,  outlook  and  purpose, — all  this  apart 
from  the  above  mentioned  essential  that  like  a  good  sport,  he 
will  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 

There  is  then  an  implied  contract,  namely,  that  he  will  do  his 
share  of  honest  work,  even  though  he  may  not  take  the  job  as 
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seriously  as  does  a  student  of  law  or  medicine.  Nor  is  he  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  although  it  is  as  true  in  this  matter  of  reading 
an  author  as  it  is  of  reading  law,  that  returns  are  in  proportion 
to  the  time  and  intelligent  effort  expended.  What  are  the  bene- 
fits, rewards,  results  likely  to  accrue  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
for  half  a  school  year,  three  periods  a  week,  reads,  studies, 
analyses  the  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  an  author  who  stands 
out  in  literature  as  one  of  the  masters! 

There  are  two  issues  that  figure  in  this  discussion.  One  is  the 
manner  in  which  instruction  is  carried  on  in  our  modern  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  freedom  allowed  to  the  student,  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  get  through  most  of  the  courses,  the  outside  activi- 
ties and  interests  that  offer  attractions,  the  number  of  subjects 
the  student  carries  and  the  amount  of  time  demanded  by  each, — 
all  these  play  their  part  in  the  process  and  in  the  matter  of  re- 
sults. The  other  point  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  "Arts'*  train- 
ing,— namely,  to  develop  in  each  student  a  mind  fitted  to  guide 
him  in  his  business  and  social  intercourse,  and  bring  to  him  the 
personal  happiness  and  satisfaction  which  result  from  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  things  of  life  that  are  really  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial,— the  enduring  satisfaction  of  life.  It  is  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  study  of  an  author  to  these  two  points  that  we  draw 
the  answer  to  our  question. 

Before  taking  these  factors  up  separately,  it  seems  fitting, 
since  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  question,  that  we  should 
arrive  at  some  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  appreciation 
of  literature.  Learned  men  have  written  volumes  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  make  no  attempt  to  sum  up  their  conclusions  in  one 
paragraph.  The  ability  to  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  works 
of  art  is  not  an  inborn  gift,  inherent  in  the  soul  of  the  individual. 
It  is  doubtless  greater  in  some  than  in  others,  yet  its  existence 
is  not  always  palpable,  for  some  possess  it  to  a  marked  degree 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  quite  devoid  of  it.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  measured  in  grades.    We  know  what  literature  means 
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to  us  or  does  not  mean,  but  as  to  what  the  same  literature  signifies 
to  others,  may  prove  interesting  to  try  to  guess. 

The  appreciation  of  any  particular  form  of  literature  is  not  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  technical  knowledge  of  that  form. 
We  may  understand  perfectly  the  approved  construction  of  a 
good  drama,  we  may  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain  all  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  we  may  know  from  memory  all  the  fundamental 
rules  and  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  prosody;  as  in- 
telligent, industrious  students  we  may  understand  all  this,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  experience  anything  resembling  the  emotions 
which  the  plays,  taken  in  their  entirety  and  not  piece-meal,  are 
intended  to  produce.  Appreciation  or  aesthetic  pleasure  does  not 
follow  necessarily  upon  technical  knowledge. 

On  certain  occasions  when  a  Greek  class  is  reading  Homer,  the 
instructor  may  call  attention  to  a  notable  passage  and  remark 
on  its  beauty.  Immediately  the  students  direct  their  concen- 
trated powers  upon  the  lines,  noting  every  word  and  reading 
them  over  and  over  in  an  attempt  to  establish  some  connection 
between  the  passage  and  their  conception  of  things  beautiful. 
Perhaps  to  save  its  face  or  to  play  the  game  the  majority  will 
admitted  a  connection,  though  to  my  mind  it  is  questionable 
whether  that  admission  is  justifiable.  And  yet,  as  the  teacher  is 
an  honorable  man,  there  must  be  something  of  beauty  in  those 
lines,  for  one  who  has  the  ability  to  appreciate  it. 

In  reverting  to  the  first  point  we  may  grant  that  the  manner 
in  which  courses  are  conducted  in  our  schools  is  not  without  its 
due  effect  upon  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  student.  As  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  method  of  instruction,  and  accept 
conditions  as  they  are,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  stu- 
dent working  under  them.  In  one  semester  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  for  him  to  make  an  exhaustive  study,  say  of  Shakes- 
peare or  of  contemporary  drama,  even  if  he  were  to  drop  all 
other  studies.  As  it  is,  the  student  cannot  devote  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  his  study  time  to  Shakespeare,  while  the 
reading  postponed  with  good  intentions  until  the  following  semes- 
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ter  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished,  because  as  a  rule  the  inter- 
ests of  the  past  are  displaced  by  those  of  the  present. 

Even  though  the  time  covered  by  the  course  is  short,  it  is  the 
rare  student  who  devotes  all  of  his  available  time  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  Outside  activities  attract  him  and  make  a  bid  for  his 
time.  A  young  man  is  by  nature  inclined  to  extracurricular 
activities  rather  than  to  patient  study.  Then,  too,  it  is  very  easy 
to  ' '  get  by ' '  in  a  study  of  this  kind  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
work ;  and  although  the  student  may  have  the  best  of  intentions, 
his  outside  reading  is  likely  to  give  way  to  more  urgent  tasks  or 
to  be  postponed  repeatedly  until  he  decides  that  he  can  pass  the 
examinations  without  it.  The  student  is  free ;  he  may  study  the 
plays  deeply,  searching  for  artistic  effects  in  the  plots  or  char- 
acter delineation,  or  he  may  merely  read  the  plays  hurriedly  and 
distractedly.  Some  students  do  not  abuse  their  liberty  as  much 
as  others,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  do  all  the  reading 
and  study  that  they  intend  to  do,  for  the  reason  that  assignments 
which  are  more  pressing  or  social  activities  and  interests  are 
given  first  attention,  while  Shakespeare  must  take  what  is  left. 
It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  say  that  few  students  get  a  real  grip 
on  the  essential  matter  in  the  one  semester.  As  a  rule  the  quant- 
ity of  matter  covered  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work  in  hand 
or  even  assigned. 

The  place  which  the  study  of  Shakespeare  occupies  in  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  our  Arts  education  is  somewhat  more  interesting. 
Here  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered. If  valued  only  for  the  general  knowledge  they  impart, 
the  plays  would  be  worth  much  to  us.  They  contain  useful  tech- 
nical, geographical  and  historical  information.  They  enable  us 
the  better  to  enjoy  and  judge  theatrical  performance,  for  we 
notice  and  anticipate  many  things  that  would  never  have  entered 
our  minds  had  we  not  studied  Shakespearean  drama ;  but,  most 
of  all,  they  are  plays  of  life  as  we  know  it.  Unconsciously  if  not 
deliberately,  we  are  ever  trying  to  understand  life, — other  people 
and  incidentally  ourselves.     This  is  our  principal  concern  in 
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either  business  or  society.  The  casts  are  composed  of  real  men 
and  women  with  human  traits  and  characteristics  common  to  all 
ages  and  walks  of  life.  The  actors,  too,  are  people  we  know 
well, — our  friends  and  ourselves.  We  cannot  but  pass  judgment 
on  their  conduct.  Several  times  we  must  condemn  them  for  the 
parts  they  play,  and  then  again,  as  we  view  them  in  another  light, 
the  nobility  of  their  characters  is  forcibly  impressed  upon  us. 
We  see  our  weaknesses  in  all  their  pettiness  and  vanity,  and  we 
despise  them  the  more  as  we  see  their  effects  the  plainer.  They 
serve  only  to  strengthen  us  in  our  admiration  of  what  is  good. 
Taken  only  for  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ever- 
changing  ways  which  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  gives  to  us,  its 
value  is  immeasurable.  While  not  as  essential  as  philosophy  to 
the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  right  conduct,  neverthe- 
less it  helps  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  presence  or  absence  of 
these  principles  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  countless  hours  of  personal  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  which  the  works  of  this  great  poet  offer  us.  It 
is  the  primary  purpose  of  any  literary  work  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  Works  that  fail  to  do  this ;  works  that  are  uninter- 
esting and  unentertaining  are  little  read.  We  enjoy  literature 
when  we  see  ourselves  in  it.  Our  lives  are  made  up  of  innum- 
erable incidents  and  experiences,  some  of  which  we  recall  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  others  with  regret  or  even  remorse. 
To  me  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is 
his  skill  in  picturing  humanity, — his  ability  to  portray  characters 
true  to  life.  His  works  are  filled  with  amusing  connotations, 
which,  as  we  read,  summon  up  in  our  minds  past  experiences  of 
our  own  lives.  Our  sorrows  and  joys,  our  kind  and  our  uncharit- 
able acts,  our  many  anxieties  and  errors, — these  and  many  more 
we  live  through  again.  We  see  our  faults  as  well  as  our  praise- 
worthy qualities. 

Xo  one  is  so  extraordinary  or  abnormal  that  he  cannot  see 
himself  reflected  in  the  actions  and  lines  of  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters. It  is  true  that  while  Shakespeare's  works  may  not  be  tire- 
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some  or  unentertaining  in  student  days,  we  may  look  forward  to 
much  keener  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them,  because  the  wider 
and  more  varied  our  experiences,  the  more  will  the  charactrs  of 
Shakespeare  mean  to  us.  It  goes  without  challenge  that  there 
is  much  in  the  plays  productive  of  general  enlightenment  and 
human  entertainment  for  anyone  who  can  appreciate  them. 

We  come  again  to  our  question, — what  can  an  Arts  student 
glean  from  a  semester  course  in  Shakespeare?  All  the  details 
point  to  one  answer.  Whatever  the  student's  talent  for  appre- 
ciation of  literature,  in  the  short  period  of  one  semester,  when 
he  is  young  and  immersed  by  the  atmosphere  of  "College  Life," 
he  cannot  expect  to  derive  more  from  the  plays  than  a  fraction 
of  what  they  offer.  The  varied  courses  listed  in  the  catalog 
make  no  pretense  at  exhausting  their  particular  fields,  but  aim 
rather  at  awakening  in  the  student  a  desire  to  continue  later  on 
his  study  and  reading  along  the  lines  laid  down,  if  and  when  he 
has  the  inclination.  Before  one  may  call  himself  educated,  he 
must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  many  subjects.  A  student 
should  feel  when  he  is  taking  these  courses  that  they  are  but  a 
beginning, — merely  a  preparation.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  not  intended  to  be  studied  for  one  semester  and  then  forgot- 
ten forever.  Shakespeare  wrote  them  and  had  them  performed 
not  primarily  to  be  studied  but  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 
The  best  they  hold  for  us  is  not  obtained  during  the  couse,  but 
is  reserved  for  after  years.  If,  then,  an  Arts  student  during  the 
one  semester  has  acquired  some  understanding  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  drama  and  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  so  that  later 
on  he  will  return  to  them  when  he  is  motivated,  not  by  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  college  credits,  but  by  the  pleasure  he  can  get 
from  them,  if  he  has  derived  this  from  the  course,  he  has  done 
well. 
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THE  NINETY  AND  NINE 

E.  a.  p. 


To  one  in  "whom  ignorance  of  music  is  as  primal  as  the  effects 
of  original  sin,  it  has  always  seemed  that  musicians  in  the  sym- 
phony field  have  a  disconcerting  lack  of  regard  for  the  average 
man  and  woman  in  the  audience.  Of  the  selections  chosen  for 
the  concerts  in  series  one  or  more  may  have  a  general  appeal 
and  be  appreciated,  if  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  those 
present.  The  other  selections  may  be  called  for  want  of  a  more 
precise  term,  musicians'  music,  whatever  that  may  mean.  For 
the  most  part  there  is  no  lilt  or  swing  about  them,  no  intelligible 
or  appealing  melody,  with  the  result  that  the  concert,  as  such, 
goes  right  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  patrons.  As  in  all 
musicians'  music,  there  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of  violin  scraping, 
the  brasses  come  to  life  now  and  then  with  an  odd  assortment  of 
veritable  snorts,  while  late  in  the  period  of  rendition  the  director 
will  point  his  baton  at  the  reed  or  wood-wind  section  to  manifest 
to  all  present  that  these  men,  too,  are  under  his  domination  and 
set  to  do  his  will.  True,  at  times  he  seems  to  imply  he  is  not  an 
absolute  despot  and  that,  as  this  is  a  free  country,  they  may  all 
do  as  they  please,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  This  challenge  they 
take  up  readily  and  proceed  to  harmonize,  each  for  all  and  all  for 
each,  with  a  resultant  that  is  close  akin  to  the  sound  of  a  train 
of  loaded  freight  cars  crawling  up  a  grade  on  a  cold,  cold  night. 

The  appeal  of  the  kind  of  selections  to  which  we  are  taking 
exception,  even  to  the  artist,  is  owing  presumably  to  their  tech- 
nique; for,  if  the  count  of  bored  faces  may  be  introduced  as  evi- 
dence for  our  case,  the  music  can  please  only  the  artists  them- 
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selves,  their  non-performing  brethern,  and  the  musicians  who 
doubles  as  critic  for  the  morning  newspaper.  From  these,  as 
artist  critics,  we  can  expect  no  quarter.  They  will  stress  "the 
courageous  handling  and  forthright  execution  of  a  difficult 
theme,' ■'  or  possibly  lament  that  "the  interpretation  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accepted  mode  and  seemed  to  lack  vigor. ' ' 

Is  it  defense  enough  to  say  and  to  insist  that  the  audience  is 
made  up  of  sense  listeners?  Is  not  sense  appeal  a  definite  qual- 
ity in  music!  Poetry,  painting,  sculpture  have  this  appeal.  The 
idea  back  of  architecture,  though  not  so  easily  understood,  may 
be  grasped  by  the  lowly  "man-in-the-street"  once  it  is  pointed 
out  to  him.  Do  not  attempt  or  dare  to  tell  us  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  concert  by  reading  up  on  the  selections  that  are 
to  be  rendered.  Where  can  one  find  readable  or  comprehensible 
books  or  tracts  on  these  or  kindred  or  allied  subjects  ?  Of  books 
giving  ten  easy  lessons  in  the  appreciation  of  f our-a-day  vaude- 
ville, or  texts  on  modern  methods  in  the  construction  of  chicken 
houses  there  are  always  plenty  on  the  library  shelves,  but  the 
music  section,  over  and  above  collected  works,  compilations  of 
masterpieces,  may  have  nothing  more  enlightening  than  odd  vol- 
umes on  fugue  and  counterpoint.  If  music  is  to  be  for  musicians 
only,  let  them  hire  a  hall  and  lock  themselves  in;  but  if  they  are 
to  play  for  us;  if  they  ask,  request,  urge  us  to  part  with  hard 
money  and  come  down  to  the  auditorium  to  spend  one  of  our  rare 
evening  of  leisure,  they  must  let  us  in  on  the  game,  give  us  a  tip 
as  to  what  it  is  all  about.  They  might  print  a  brief  explanatory 
sketch  of  the  selection,  giving  the  occasion  or  circumstances  of 
its  composition  and  a  hint  or  two  that  will  hedp  us  to  follow 
through,  as  Walter  Damrosch  used  to  do  in  his  memorable  Sat- 
urday night  concerts  over  the  radio  years  ago.  Fond  memory! 
If  organizations  of  advanced  musicians  expect  patronage  they 
will  have  to  come  part  way  or  lend  a  hand  to  lift  us  up  to  their 
plane. 


